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H™ is a MILTON BRADLEY combination 
that is a “favorite” in every grade from I 
to VIII. BOOKS ON CREATIVE ART, combined with the 
TEACHER’S MANUAL, present a complete art course for 
grade schools. Designed especially for the Teacher who is 
always seeking new and stimulating ideas and techniques in 
art education. 

EMBECO — The MILTON BRADLEY Wax Crayons — meet 
the most rigid requirements of all approved systems of color 
education. Brilliant in color, they are unsurpassed for their 
smooth marking and blending qualities. Available in 24 
assorted colors. 

Every item in the MILTON BRAD- 
LEY educational line is designed to 
assist youn conducting a successful 
art education program... a ““Teach- 
er’s Pet” for every grade. 
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REMINDER 


(Courtesy Mother Nature.) 


Tue TURN of summer into fall is Nature’s 
most poignant reminder of another year 
gone by. 
It’s a reminder that should make you 
& think, seriously, that you yourself are a 
| year closer to the autumn of your own 
particular life. 


/ What steps have you taken . . . what 
| plan do you have . . . for comfort and secu- 
rity in those later years? 

You can have a very definite plan—one 
that’s automatic and sure. 

If you’re on a payroll, sign up to buy 
U. S. Savings Bonds on the Payroll Plan, 
through regular deductions from your 
wages or salary. 

If you’re not on a payroll but have a 
bank account, get in on the Bond-A-Month 
Plan for buying Bonds through regular 


:" charges to your checking account. 

n 

ee Do this . . . stick to it. . . and every fall 

he will find you richer by even more than 

you've set aside. For your safe, sure invest- 
in ment in U. S. Savings will pay you back— 


in ten years—$100 for every $75 you’ve 
put in. 


AUTOMATIC SAVING 
IS SURE SAVING— 


U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the 
Magazine Publishers of America as @ public service. 
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They’re 
DRESSMAKERS 


Now! 


Give Them the Best! 


Acme 


Hot Forged 
Tool Steel 
Trimmers 


ACME Hot Forged Tool 
Steel Trimmers provide 
every feature wanted by 
those seriously interested 
in sewing. The _ finest 
quality cutting edges ac- 
curately hand ground and 


comfort grip. 


THE ACME SHEAR CO. 
BRIDGEPORT 1, CONN. 


World’s Largest Manufacturer 
of Scissors and Shears 
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Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


Tue COMING of the French 
Tapestries to Chicago was an event 
long to be remembered by children 
as well as adults. 

One fourth grade group made a 
Spring Mural for the hall. It was 
filled with imaginary birds, flowers 
and blossoming trees. One child 
said, ““Let’s put a fancy border on it 
like some of the French Tapestries.” 
The children liked the idea. It was 
the first Spring mural to have on it a 
fancy border 18 inches wide. The 
French Tapestries had made an in- 
pression. 

The mention of the French Tap- 
estries inspired more children to ask 
their parents to take them to see the 
tapestries. 

One day a week later one child 
said, ““Those French Tapestries have 
lots of rabbits in them. I think I'll 
paint a French Tapestry. The result 
was illustration I. 

One child who is very costume 
minded made illustration 2. She did 
well to give the people a look more 
like those in the tapestries than the 
people on the streets of Chicago. 

In illustration 3, we see the results 
of a child who was more influenced 
by the modern tapestries than the 
older ones. She takes a scene on a 
farm and makes it 
said. 

As they worked the children said, 
“Make more little spots. Make 
little lines, that makes it look like 
tapestry. Put light spots on the 
dark things. Put dark spots on the 
light parts. That’s the way the 
tapestries were done.” 

“They wove tapestries. 
didn’t paint.” 

“T know, but we can’t weave. We 
will imitate the threads.” 

“T liked the colors in the modern 
tapestries best.” 

“Oh, I didn’t. I loved the pink in 
the old ones.” 

In illustration 4 you see the work 
of another child who often paints 
people. Notice in illustration 2, the 


“fancy” as she 


They 
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Grade Four is Inspired After Seeing 
French Tapestries 


JESSIE TODD 


attempt to get the people to look 
different from our modern age. 

These children showed in these re- 
sults that they appreeiated the tap- 
estries. Their interest inspired other 
children to go to see them. 

Some children spent much effort 
trying to make colors that seemed 
like the colors of the old tapestries. 


It was an excellent problem for 


them to try to make rich patterns, 


In pictures which they made 
later they showed that they had 
learned to make textures moré in- 
teresting. 

Two girls made a Spring Mural 
twenty feet long and seven feet 
high. They made a black earth sec- 
tion around one tree. In this black 
spot with the smallest brushes they 
could find they painted very tiny 
little plants and flowers. “‘It’s like 
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the tapestry,” they said, “all these 
little flowers.” 

Four boys tried to paint a large 
farm mural. They were children 
who had great difficulty in coopera- 
tion. The first attempt failed. 
Others said to them, ““You have all 
that plain dark green grass. It looks 
so messy. Put some little things in 
it like the tapestries.” 

The boys couldn’t see how a farm 
could be made anything like a tap- 
estry. 

These discussions showed that 
seeing the tapestries and having 
some children in the class invent 
tapestry designs and discuss the 
patterns as they worked made a 
rich experience for the entire fourth 
vrade. 

Some advanced third graders fol- 
lowed. They made very quick 
little tapestry designs, showing that 
they in turn had appreciation for 
what the fourth grade did. 

Appreciation is very subtle. It 
is difficult to measure. It is difficult 
for an adult to look back and decide 
what forces and associations in his 
life increased his appreciation. A 
teacher, however, as she observes 
children, feels very sure that some 
experiences in the school give chil- 
dren more appreciation than other 
experiences. She sees children’s eyes 
light up. She hears their remarks as 
they talk to each other informally. 
She talks with parents about the 
changed reactions of children at 
home. Some of these may be of in- 
terest at this point. 

A month or more after the chil- 
dren had made their tapestries one 
boy said to another, “Your sky is 
too plain. Your picture is more 
than half sky — all plain blue. Why 
don’t you put in some birds or 
clouds or even streaks of color.”’ He 
did not mention the tapestries, but 
the art teacher felt very sure that 
the rich patterns in the tapestries 
had made the boy less satisfied with 
a plain uninteresting space. 

One girl, 4th grade age, said, ““‘We 
have a French tapestry in our house. 
| never knew it until we made these 
tapestry designs in school. My 
mother bought it in France on her 
wedding trip.” 

The child’s mother, a designer, 
told me, “I’ve never forced any 


appreciation on my children, but 
was delighted When Sue came home 
and exclaimed about the beautiful 
pattern in a tapestry in our hall. 
When I was aware of her interest, | 
took her three times to the tapestry 
exhibit. When I noticed how much 
interest she had in the designs in the 
tapestries | showed her some of my 
own designs. Sue and [ now have a 
common interests | am grateful to 
the school for awakening her ap- 
preciation.”’ 

We have two bulletin boards in 
our schoolroom. We pinned up 
tapestry designs made by the chil- 
dren from day to day. Their faces 
lighted up as they reacted to the 
most creative results. You would 
hear such remarks as “Jack is good.” 


“Chuck is wonderful.” ‘Judy can 
surely make patterns as nice as the 
tapestries.” 

“My mother had a lot of old 
International Studio magazines. She 
helped me to look through them and 
cut out the tapestry pictures. I 
have a good collection now, so we 
are going to buy a scrap book for 
them. We found some wonderful 
ones, and you know, my brother 
decided to cut out the pictures of 
Paul Revere silver and other silver 
designs made in the olden days for 
king’s salt cellars and other things. 
He wants a scrap book too for his 
silver designs.”” (The interest in 
tapestry designs had been instru- 
mental in getting another interested 

(Turn to Page 63) 
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Procedures in the Art Class 


ANNA DUNSER, 


Art Director, Maplewood-Richmond Heights School, Maplewood, Missouri 


An EXPERIENCED teacher 
may feel helpless when first’ con- 
fronted with the task of presenting 
an art lesson. Aside from the prob- 
lem of assigning subject matter, 
heeping that subject matter going, 
and judging it when finished, she 
has materials and space to consider. 

She should know what art sup- 
plies are available, how limited or 
extensive each kind, and where they 
are kept. If it has been her job to 
secure these supplies she will know 
well enough their nature and their 
whereabouts. 

Each teacher must decide (if it 
hasn't been decided for her) whether 
or not the children keep and take 
care of their own paints and cray- 
ons. The children may keep them at 
their own desks or in their individual 
places in the low shelves or cup- 
boards. 

The paints, crayons, chalk, ete., 
may be common property and be 
hept where children can reach them 
when wanted. In contrast to this, 
all supplies may be stored in cup- 
boards or stoch room and distributed 
by the teacher or a monitor when 
needed. 

The procedure that the teacher 
follows is determined largely by the 
size of the room, the number of 
children, and the amount of space 
that can be used for art work. The 
procedure varies, too, with the age 
of the children. 

Kindergarten children cannot care 


Since the 


schedule is very flexible in’ kinder- 


for individual supplies. 


garten, art) supplies are usually 
placed where the children can get 
them at will. Rooms for kinder- 
garten are usually quite large com- 
pared with other rooms in the school, 
but it may happen — unfortunately 
— that there are thirty children in 
the room at one time. It may be 
necessary for the teacher to make 
art supplies available for different 
groups at different times. 

With children six, seven, or eight 
vears old, the teacher may have 
crayons, paint, clay, chalk, paper or 
other material available for one 
group while another group is reading 
or engaging in some other activity. 


Again, the size of the room and the 


group will help determine the pro- 
cedure. 

In a classroom having desks or 
chairs for children and 
having as much unoccupied space as 


twenty 


that for furniture, we have an ay- 
erage situation. Here the teacher 
may want to present a lesson which 
will stimulate the imagination. She 
wishes the children to have crayons 
and paper. 
bilities: 


Here are some possi- 


a. She may distribute the ma- 
terial before or after the 
presentation of the lesson. (If 
the discussion and presentation 
requires more than ten min- 
utes, supplies should not be on 
the desks in advance.) 

b. She may appoint one or more 
monitors who distribute the 
supplies. 

c. She may have the children go 
to the table or cupboard to get 
supplies in line, cafeteria 
style. 

d. The children may get their 
own supplies in no particular 
order. This usually proves to 
be the quickest way. 

The quickest way is not always 
the quietest or most orderly. Each 
teacher must decide for 
order, 


When tempera paint (posterpaint 


herself 
which is more valuable, time er 
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or showcard colors) is to be used the 
problem is different. The teacher 
prepares the paint in advance, 
placing a little of each color in sep- 
arate jars and placing one brush in 
each jar. She should have as many 
or more jars than there are children. 
Some of the jars may hold the same 
color, or the teacher can combine 
colors and have many different hues. 
These jars of paint are placed on a 
table in some central place or in 
several places about the room where 
all can reach them. The children go 
for the color they want and when 
they are through with that color, 
they replace their jars, leaving the 
brushes in the jars. 

The paint should be thinned suf- 
ficiently to work easily. This saves 
paint and no extra jar of water is 
necessary for dipping the brush. 
When this type of paint is used day 
after day, the children can, with 
practice, set out the jars, see that 
none dry out over night, and see that 
the paint is kept thin. They can 
wash the brushes when the work is 
completed. 

When working with material that 
is not furnished in abundance, the 
teacher will prepare and distribute 
the supplies. Such materials are 
clay, finger paints, colored chalk, 
colored paper, frescoes, crayons, ete. 

Where the art lesson must be 
presented in the regular classroom, 
the teacher may feel that work in 
clay is impossible. But it can be 
done in any room without the after- 
math of a clay bedecked room. 


It cannot be free experimenting 
to get acquainted with the mixing 
and using the clay, but must be a 
controlled process. Each desk or 
table is covered with paper or oil- 
cloth. Each child is given a ball of 
clay about the size of a large orange, 
and they are encouraged to keep it 
allin one piece. They can form some 
interesting shape — a person, an 
animal, a mask, or a head by 
pulling and shaping that one ball of 
clay. If the clay is of the proper 
consistency, there will be only the 
finished products arranged on a ta- 
ble or in the window, and perhaps 
some slightly dusty hands, when all 
is done. 

In addition to preparing and 
distributing the materials the teach- 


er will prepare herself for the lesson. 
She will decide on the type of lesson 
needed and prepare accordingly. If 
the lesson is to be the painting of 
large pictures in tempera she will 
consider what suggestions or ques- 
tions she will use to stimulate the 
children to think of something suit- 
able — or if she plans to assign sub- 
ject matter she will consider ways of 
making that subject interesting. 

Every art lesson may be consid- 
ered to have three parts: 

a. The discussion. 

b. The execution by the children. 

c. The evaluation by teacher and 

children. 

The first part is very important. 
It may take only a few minutes or 
may take half of the period set aside 
for art. If the teacher wishes the 
children to paint a picture of some 
recent experience, for happy self 
expression, the subject matter may 
be playing a game, coming to school, 
helping mother, and the teacher may 
do no more than assign subject mat- 
ter and try to make it clear that 
everyone is now on his own, each 
drawing from within. 

However, she may have in mind a 
different’ kind of lesson, which 
she asks them to draw three of their 
classmates. The purpose may be to 
place three figures well within a 
rectangle, or to encourage careful 
observation or to secure and appre- 
ciate light and dark and patterned 
spaces. For this lesson, the teacher 
has three children stand side by side. 
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The pupils note that they are not all 
the same height or the same width, 
that they sometimes overlap or 
stand close together. They try 
different groupings. They note that 
some of the clothing will be in solid 
colors, while others have stripes, 
checks, flowers or other designs. 

As a second aid a rectangle may 
be drawn on the board and some 
child is called to show where he 
would place the heads and the feet 
of the three classmates. The other 
children criticise in terms of good 
arrangement. The teacher empha- 
sizes the need to place the people 
well on the page, and close to the 
sides without wide gaps between. 

This discussion should last until 
most of the children understand the 
problem, but should not continue 
until the children are restless. When 
they are eager to get at their work 
is the best time for them. 

When considerable time is used to 
increase the interest in the lesson, 
the actual work may not be com- 
pleted in that one day. It is better 
to lay aside the work while the 
children are still much interested, 
than to let them finish carelessly 
because they are tired. They 
should lay it away reluctantly and 
come to it eager again the next day. 
Children never like to go back to a 
piece of work which they consider 
finished. 

There should be a decided time 
line between this preparatory part 
and the second or execution part of 
the lesson. After the children have 
asked all their questions and had 
them answered it is time for them 
to begin their work with a feeling 
that time for questioning is over. 
If a child should ask, “May we 
make the children all boys)’, an 
answer either in the affirmative or 
the negative would disturb many of 


At Grandma's house Thanksgiving 
Day 
This sight you’re sure to see 
The pantry shelves well filled with 
pies, 
Each tempting as can be. 
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the children, for they would wish to 
start anew to conform to this new 
information. If the teacher uses the 
expression, “Use your own judg- 
ment,” or “Do what you _ think 
would be best,” the children grow 
accustomed to her answer and ask 
fewer and fewer questions. 

The teacher does not give her 
answer in a tone that says, “I 
have no further interest in the mat- 
ter,” but though she 
would say, “I want to see how you 
would do this.” And it isn’t safe for 
her to say, “Ill answer no more 
questions,” for it is possible that 
some necessary point was omitted in 
the original discussion. 

While the children work, the 
teacher watches and encourages and 
is always eager to see what develops. 
If the children are slow about getting 
started, remarks by the teacher may 
help them along, such as, “Johnny 
has already started.”” “Mary has an 
idea now.” 


rather as 


The teacher should not 


Grandma's Pies 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


You'll find there two fat apple pies, 
And some of pumpkin too. 

Along with cranberry and mince 
All waiting in full view. 


be discouraged or pass judgment too 
soon, for some of the seeds slow to 
sprout may produce the brightest 
flowers. 

If the teacher feels that the chil- 
dren have not done as well as she 
expected, she does not say, “We 
will have another. lesson and try 
again.” But she may say, “That 
was fun. We will do some more of 
this in a different way.” 

The third part of the lesson, the 
evaluation, should not be omitted. 
It may take place at once or at a 
later period. The display of the 
work on the wall, the discussion by 
teacher and children,the praise of 
work well done, has all been dis- 
cussed in an earlier article. 

When the teacher knows what 
she wants to do, has the materials 
under control, then keeps in mind 
the three divisions of the lesson, 
she need not fear to teach the chil- 


dren in the art class. 


And since we know how good they 
are 
We realize ‘tis wise 
When eating turkey to leave room 
For pieces of those pies. 
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Primary Check Charts 


Primary check charts such 
as the one shown below are being 
used in many schools to supplement 
or complement the grade card. 
Many authorities feel that check 
charts are more meaningful, both to 
the parent and the primary child, 
than the grade card with S’s and 
U’s, percentage or letter marks. In 
notes accompanying the chart the 
check marks are explained, and the 
parent is asked to go over the chart 
carefully with the child, explaining 
and encouraging and stressing the 
necessity for improvement where 
needed, 

In this check chart a star marks 
the skill or characteristic in which 
the child excels. If the pupil is 
average in that respect, the square 
is unmarked. One check indicates 
that the child is below standard 
and needs to improve. Two checks 
indicate a definite need for improve- 
ment, 

The following check chart was 
used in one first grade. Using this 
merely as a guide, the primary 
teacher may construct a_ chart 
appropriate for her particular situa- 
tion, grade, and group. 

Primary Check Chart 

Reading: 

1. I understand what I read. 

2. I read aloud fluently. 

3. I work out new words for my- 

self. 

4, I read aloud with expression, 

5. I read independently and for 

enjoyment, 


I have the sweetest doll, 
Her name is Mary Jane, 


KATHERINE DISSINGER 


6. I am developing good reading 


habits. 


Numbers: 

1. I can count to 100. 

2. T can read and write numbers 
as the need arises. 

I make theznumber forms cor- 
rectly and neatly. 

Writing: 
1. I do neat work. 


2. I make the letter forms cor- 
rectly. - 


Language: 

. I enjoy telling about things. 

. I have a clear, pleasant speak- 
ing voice. 

. I pronounce words plainly. 

. | speak in sentences. 

. I talk correctly. 

. [listen while others are talking. 


Arl: 

1. I color lightly. 

2. I cut on a line. 

3. I follow directions when doing 
hand work, 

4. I do neat work. 

5. I finish the work I start. 

6. I draw and paint well. 


3 
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Music and Rhythm: 

1. My singing voice is light and 
pleasant. 

2. I imitate the calls well. 

3. I learn new tunes and words 
quickly. 

4. I can clap, walk, and skip in 
time to music. 

. 5. I enjoy listening to music. 


My Doll 


EDNA HAMILTON 


And she is always good, And, oh. she 


Unless she has a pain, 


She was ill yesterday 

And I called Doctor Brown, 

He is my little brother, 

And doctors all the dolls in town. 


Health: 

1. I come to school neat and clean. 

2. [ wash my hands without re- 
minding before eating and after 
going to the toilet. 

3. [ have no noticeable physical 
defects, 

4. L show evidences of good nutri- 
tion. 


Physical Education: 
1, My posture is good when sit- 
ting, standing and walking. 
. I ean skip, walk, run, and hop 
without bumping into others. 
3. l can catch, bounce, and throw 
a ball. 
4, 1 enter alippily into group play 
and game activities. 
5. I have good muscular control 
and coordination. 


2 


Citizenship: 

1. I take turns willingly. 

2. 1 am polite and courteous. 

3. I say “please” and “thank 
you.” 

4.1 play happily with other 
children. 

5. 1 take part in group activities. 

6. I share with others. 

7. 1 follow directions accurately 
and willingly. 

8. I obey the rules of the school. 

9, I keep my desk and locker 
clean and tidy. 

10. I pay attention. 

11. I try to be a good helper. 

12. ] am self-reliant and can 
work without help, 


My Mary Jane is pretty 
‘And she has the sweetest face, 


looks just lovely 
In her blue dress trimmed with lace. 


I love my Mary Jane, 


I sleep with her at night. 
After | say my prayers 
T hug her very tight! 
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Child’s Caricature of Governor Dewey. 


Child Art and 
World Affairs 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 
Director of Art, Campus School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Aut THROUGH clection 
year the country is excited about 
candidates, speeches, national ques- 
tions and election. As parents dis- 
cuss these problems in the home, 
children pick them up. As radios 
broadcast such news, children listen 


in. And as we know, everything — 


which is apparent at home and in 
the community also reflects itself in 
the school program. 

This is a hint, it seems, not only 
for the Social Studies class, but also 
for the art class. 

It is like the example of the art 
teacher who thought she should 
build up a program wherein every 


day of the term is planned for and 
she must not divert from it a fraction 
of an inch. Monday we draw dogs, 
Tuesday we draw flowers, etc. | 
am wondering what she did in the 
lesson which followed a fire drill! 
Could they paint flowers then, when 
flames and fire engines were darting 
through their brains? I guess that’s 
where our flexibility comes in. 

Back to our election year! We 
found this year as did all teachers, 
that our school children were 
saturated with home talk and radio 
gossip concerning politics. Each 
child reflected what he heard at 
home and through radio lectures. 


In most cases if parents were for 
Dewey, Junior was for Dewey. 
Some, however, exerted quite a will 
of their own. Many little ones read 
some paper news and were influ- 
enced by that. They even wanted to 
vote and attempted to do some 
campaigning for their favorite can- 
didate. So, as the heat increased 
and home rooms were voting, I 
decided we should evolve this in- 
terest into the art period. 

Older children who work more or 
less on problems of their own selec- 
tion, drew, painted and created in 
soap and clay those men whom 
they admired. I spent a day or so 
with the little ones in letting them 
tell me about their favorite candi- 
dates, show pictures, and describe 
these candidates verbally. 

The climax came when one day 
Governor Thomas Dewey visited 
our little town and what is even 
greater, came to our college. Our 
president, being a fine open-minded 
citizen and supervisor, let all classes 
of students out from kindergarten 
to college seniors and they had the 
thrill of seeing Governor Dewey’s 
bus drive up to the college. The 
governor descended the bus, shook 
hands with our president, and talked 
to the students and little children. 
That was quite a thrill to all! In 
fact, it was so much fun that when 
we later illustrated Governor Dewey 
and other presidential candidates, | 
had difficulty in saving illustrations. 
They wanted to take these drawings 
home, for after discussion and the 
actual “seeing” of a candidate, the 
illustrations were very dear. 

So, I have only one sample to 
illustrate this experience. The little 
fellow who did this particular illus- 
tration did quite a few other draw- 
ings. He seemed to have no particu- 
lar preference, but did know quite a 
bit about all candidates and was 
interested in all. Such a_ child 
points out to us the value of broad- 
minded home discussion, care and 
development. His drawing is a 
caricature, free of criticism and 
influence and done in his own inimit- 
able manner. 

Other illustrations were 
less caricatured — photo- 
graphic. But each child drew or 
painted the candidate of his choice 
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and others in the style which seemed 
most suited to the candidate and 
typical of the student. 

I am wondering now if the same 
lesson were repeated six months 
later, what the children would do. 
They would still have their opinions 
as always, but those same opinions 
among many would be changed. 
Likewise the child-style would be 
changed. 

I believe this linking of the art 
program (even with the little chil- 


dren) to world affairs is going to pay 
its dividends — not only in form of 
interesting and timely art lessons 
today, but also (if handled correct- 
ly) in open minded, actively interest- 
ed citizens of tomorrow. And I am 
convinced that our bringing the 
highlights of this election year into 
our art room helped to develop alert 
students of world affairs as well as 
keener trained imagination and ob- 
servation and better equipped little 
artists, 


What About Tests? 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


* “Have Him Tested” 
When a child, who’s in your class 
Cannot learn enough to pass, 

Have him tested! 


When a child lacks number sense, 
And you've drilled him till you’re 
tense 
Have him tested! 


If the child lacks three eye pauses, 
Stops and starts at all wrong clauses 
Have him tested! 


When the child gives mirror writing 
Be alert for uphill fighting 
Have him tested! 


If he does not know a word, 
The thing to do, as I have heard, 
Is have him tested! 
Have him tested through and 
through 
Till you know his real I.Q. 
Just have him tested! 


Then you teachers, please I pray. 
Go and test yourselves today. 
Could you pass a mental test 
Like you’ve given all the rest)” 


This so-called poem was written, 
you will note, in 1931, Could it not 


The willow tree limbs are rocking, 
Rocking their tiny cradle beds, 
Because small downy pussy willows 
Are drowsily nodding new-born heads. 


have been written just as well this 
very year? 

The question is, are we educators 
depending too much on these pre- 
pared tests and not enough on our 
own actual observations and experi- 
ences with the individual child? I 
certainly feel that these tests are 
invaluable if they are used as sup- 
plementary aids only. I have seen a 
teacher examine the results of a test 
given a certain pupil in September 
and say, “Now, how can I teach a 
child who comes out so low in this 
standardized test? — What is he 
doing in my class?” etc. It is true 
that tests, to a certain measure, can 
guide us and help us understand the 
type of teaching needed, but at the 
same time they can present a 
rather false picture. 

For example, we are all familiar 
with the true and false type of tests 
so often found. In the primary 
grades, a child will guess the answer 
practically nine times out of ten. 
Pure luck or chance determines the 
score as one can see. As the child 
progresses, he looks at the true-false 
statements and hesitates more and 


The Willow Tree 


EDNA HAMILTON 
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Duty 
NONA KEENE DUFFY 
I'll try to do my duty 
And will no quarter ask, 
Pll try to know my duty 
And do each single task. 


And be it hard or easy 
Pil do it just the same. 

I will not shirk or idle 
Pil play a_ sporting 


I'll try to know my duty 
And though it’s strange or new, 
And though it seems a nuisance, 
My duty | shall do! 


more to put down any answer unless 
he is sure. So his score suffers for a 
different reason. 

Again, a still older child may take 
a chance once more and his answers 
become guess work. Then, if some 
children realize they are about to 
undergo an important test, they 
become extremely nervous and are 
unable to think clearly. They may 
be among the brightest children of 
the group, but the word “test” 
frightens them. 

Some of the teachers who give 
the tests, actually, do not know how 
to give the tests properly nor do they 
know how to score them accurately. 
Our conclusions must be, therefore, 
that: Tests are of material value in 
determining a_ child’s ability in 
any subject if they are given, scored, 
and interpreted by an experienced 
teacher, preferably not by the class- 
room teacher herself. Otherwise, 
tests may become harmful detri- 
ments to the true picture of a 
child’s progress. 

*Published in the “Journal of Edu- 
cation Magazine” of February 16, 
1931, 


All dressed in fuzzy caps and mittens, 
They rock-a-bye in the willow tree, 
O, I love pussy willows, don’t you? 
I think they are cunning as can be. 
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A Community Tree Book 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Tue SCHOOLROOM was humming with zestful 
activity. At a table covered with Science Books a 
group of boys and girls were doing a bit of research to 
find out about the trees in their vicinity. 

“IT can’t seem to find out anything about the Buck- 
eye leaves which James brought to school this morn- 
ing,” said Joan. 

“When the committee that went to the Branch 
Library gets back maybe they will have some books to 
help us,”’ replied Carolyn. 
more about the Ash tree.” 


“Look what I just found about the Birch tree!” 


“I’m trying to find out 


exclaimed Don. ““The wood of the White Birch is used 
as a fuel for smoking hams and herrings because of the 
flavor which it imparts.’ Eagerly Don copied this in 
his notebook. “‘Now I’m ready to type the pages about 
the Birch and the Red Haw trees as soon as it is my 
turn to use the typewriter.” 

At the far end of the room Gary was pounding out 
the material he had accumulated about the Oak tree on 
the Primer Type typewriter. 

Two or three girls were carefully putting the new 
kinds of leaves which had been brought in that morning 
between the pages of a large sample wall paper book. 
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“These will be pressed and ready to mount in a day or 
two,” said Jill. Near them, four boys and girls were 
pasting in the large class tree book the leaves which had 
already been pressed. As soon as the leaves were pasted 
on the page they cut out pieces of cellophane large 
enough to cover them and pasted these over the leaves 
to protect them. 

“We can see them plainly through the cellophane,” 
said Karen, “and they will stay just as they are, no 
matter how many times the pages of the book are 
turned.” 

“Now let’s paste what Jack typed about the Hickory 
tree on the page just opposite the leaves. Then we can 
look at the leaves as we read about the tree.” 

The pages of the large book had been cut from oaktag 
and fastened together with steel rings which made the 
book very durable. When it was completed, the book 
was placed on the easel and every day groups of chil- 
dren or individuals turned the pages to find the leaves 
they had brought to school and to read about the trees 
near their homes and school. 

Here are some pages from the book. Although these 
trees are in Des Moines, Iowa, they are common in 
almost every other state and the material in the book 
may be adapted to any locality. 

HORSE CHESTNUT 

Distinguishing Characteristics Twigs large, stout. 
Leaf scars horse-shoe shape. Bundle scars like nails in 
shoe. Buds sticky. 


Habit the tree is medium size, pyramid form, 
about as wide as high. 

Leaf Compound. Five to seven leaflets, usually 
seven. 


Flower — One of most beautiful flowers of any of our 
trees. The flowers appear in large white pyramid 
shaped clusters in May and June. 

Frail Large, round, prickly nut-like structure, 
within which are one to three rounded nuts. 

Range — Has been brought here from Europe. Is a 
naturalized tree. 

Use — Ornamental shade tree. 
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BUCKEYE 

Distinguishing Characteristics — Bud not sticky. 
Leaflets usually five. 

Habit — The tree is medium to large with usually a 
short trunk, low branching and very compact, rounded 
or somewhat flattened head. 

Leaves — Palmately compound like Virginia Creeper. 
Leaflets much narrowed toward the base, light green 
and smooth above, yellowish-green below and _ hairy 
along veins. When crushed the leaves have a bad odor. 

Fruit A large, rounded, fleshy, tan husk, dividing 
into two or three parts, covered on the outer surface 
with prickles or warts and inclosing a round, chestnut- 
brown, shiny nut with a prominent spot or eye on one 
end. 

Bark — Ashy-gray to gray-brown, breaking into 
irregular, shallow plates covered with smaller, rough- 
ened scales. 

Wood Light, soft, not strong, coarse-grained, not 
durable. Used for wooden ware, artificial limbs, paper 
pulp, and occasionally for lumber. 


OAK 

There are two groups of oaks, the white oak and the 
black oak. The white oaks mature their acorns in one 
year, and therefore, only acorns of the same year can 
be found on trees of this group. The black oaks take 
two years in which to mature their acorns, so young 
acorns of the present year and mature acrons of the 
previous year may be found on the same tree at one 
time. The leaves of the white oaks have rounded 
margins and rounded lobes, while those of the black 
oaks have pointed margins and sharp pointed lobes. 
The bark of the white oaks is light colored and breaks 
up in loose flakes, while that of the black oaks is darker 
and deeply ridged or tight. The acorns of the white oak 
are sweet, while those of the black oak are bitter. The 
black oaks are more common. 

The oak is the most valuable tree for commercial 
purposes. The wood is extra hard. Quarter-sawed oak 
is best. There are 52 recognized kinds of oaks in the 
United States. All oaks have a twisted and gnarled 
appearance due to the buds in clusters. 
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BIRCH 

Because of their grace and beauty, birches are fre- 
quently planted in parks and on lawns. The white and 
the paper birch are the kinds most frequently planted. 
They are especially effective when placed among ever- 
greens, because of the contrast in colors. 

The bark of the white birch and paper birch is creamy 
or pinkish white and split into paper-like layers. From 
birch bark the Indians made canoes, as well as boxes, 
buckets, baskets, kettles and dishes. In making their 
canoes, they stitched together large plates of birch 
bark with the fibrous root of white spruce, coating the 
seams with resin from spruce and pine trees. 

The wood of the white birch is used as a fuel for smok- 
ing hams and herrings, because of the flavor which it 
imparts. 

The wood of the paper birch is used for fuel, shoe 
pegs, spools, and toys. Few trees are useful for so many 
purposes as the birch. 

The fruil is cone-like, erect, containing small, flat, 
brown winged seeds. 


HONEY LOCUST 

The tree gets to be a large, round-topped tree with 
pleasing, graceful, lacy foliage. 

It is found over most of Iowa on nearly all soils, 
except dry uplands and ridges. 

Leaves -- Singly or doubly compound, leaflets small 
and fine with rounded tips. Dark green above and 
lighter or yellow green on under surface, margins 
very slightly toothed. 

Buds and Twigs -—- Older twigs armed with long- 
pointed single or three-branched thorns. 

Fruit -- A large, long, dark-brown, flexible, curled 
pod, with seeds rounded, flattened and bean-shaped. 

Bark and Trunk — On branches and smaller trunks, 
dark red-brown and fairly smooth. On larger trunks, it 
breaks into long, thin, flat longitudinal ridges some- 
what curled at the edges. Trunk armed with many- 


branched, stiff sharp-pointed thorns. Occasionally a 
tree is almost free of thorns. 


The wood is_ hard, coarse-grained and 
medium-durable. Used largely for posts, wheel hubs 
and some in construction. 


strong, 


HICKORY 

One of the important timber trees of the country. 
Gets to be a large tree with narrow open crown, but is 
slow in rate of growth. 

It is generally distributed over Lowa, but not common 
in the northwestern part. 

Leaves -- Pinnately compound, 8 to 16 inches long, 
with 5 to 7 Jeaflets with finely toothed margins. 

Fruit — A 4-angled nut, 34 to | inch in diameter, 
creamy-brown in color and covered with a thick split- 
ting husk. The meat is sweet and edible. 

Wood —- Hard, heavy, tough, strong, not durable. 
One of our valuable woods and used extensively for 
fuel, handles, implements and cooperage. 

Shagbark hickory is very shaggy in appearance, peel- 
ing up into long, narrow, hard, tough, loose scales. 
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RED HAW 

The Red Haw may be a shrub or a tree. 

There are 23 different haw trees. 

The Red Haw is common over most of Iowa, pre- 
ferring low rich soil of bottom lands or slopes along 
streams, but not limited to these locations. 

The leaves are rounded at the base and slightly lobed. 

Twigs when young are covered with a heavy matting 
of long white hairs and become darker and smooth 
with age. Spines straight, thick and bright chestnut 
brown, 1 to 2 inches long. 

Fruil --— Fleshy fruits, few in the cluster, drooping, 
scarlet in color with only occasional large dark spots. 
Flesh thick, yellow and edible. Nutlets 4 or 5. 


COTTONWOOD 

This free has a very wide crown and more open 
branching. It may be recognized by its big terminal 
twigs, which are light yellow in color and very coarse. 
Its bark is smooth, light and yellowish green in young 
trees, and dark gray and fissured in older specimens. 
Its flowers, in the form of large catkins, a peculiarity 
of all poplars, appear in early spring. It is planted in 
cities because it grows rapidly and is able to withstand 
the smoke and drouth conditions of the city. Where 
other trees can be substituted it should be avoided. Its 
fast growth is against it, as it becomes too tall for sur- 
rounding property, and its wood being extremely so‘t 
and brittle, the tree frequently breaks in windstorms. 
In many cases it is entirely uprooted because its roots 
are so near the surface. The female form of this tree is 
even more objectionable than the male, because in the 
early spring the former produces an abundance of 
cotton from its seeds, which litters the ground and 
often makes walking dangerous. The only justification 
for planting it is in places where no other trees will 
grow. 

ASH 

Twigs of medium thickness, buds thick and blunt, 
leaves pinnately compound. The ash trees are of 
medium size, but vary in shape. In the timber they are 
tall and narrow, in the open they are low. This tree can 
always be told by its trunk. The tree grows and puts 
on new layers between the bark and the wood. The old 
bark is crowded out and split in diamond shape. 

Leaves -— Five to nine leaflets. Always have a leaflet 
on the end. 

Fruit -—- Winged seed, borne in clusters: Easily 
carried by the wind. Seeds of all ashes are paddle- 
shaped and hang on the trees into the winter. Those of 
the White Ash are from one to two inches long. 

Uses — Windbreaks. The wood, which is very hard 
and strong, was used in building carriages. It is still 
used for handles of farm implements. 

The branches of the Ash are opposite. It has terminal 
(end) buds, so the branches are straight. 

The Green Ash is the most common. 


AMERICAN ELM (White Elm) 
The tree can be told at a glance by its general branch- 
ing habit. The limbs arch out into a wide-spreading 
fan or vase-like crown which loses itself in numerous 
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fine drooping branchlets. There is a white layer in the 
bark. Bark is longitudinal. Tree sheds bark. 

The leaves are simple, alternate, and from two to five 
inches long. Doubly serrate-pinnately veining. 

Flowers are fan-shaped, green, inconspicuous. 

Fruit — Ripens in early spring. A cluster of small 
seeds surrounded by disc-like membranous wings. The 
wind carries these. Will float on water for a long time 
— until corky outside layer softens. 

Use — The elm is a fairly deep growing and a fairly 
slowly growing tree and is considered one of the best 
trees for planting. The wood is very hard and difficult 
to split, so is not prized by the lumberman or by the 
farmer for fence-posts. It has a special value for coop- 
erage, agricultural implements, carriages, saddles, and 
ship building. 

SUMAC 

In Iowa this is usually a shrub, but reaches tree size 
under good conditions. 

Leaves — Compound, 11 to 24 inches long, with 11 to 
31 narrow, long-pointed, round base sharp-toothed 
leaflets 2 to 5 inches long. Dark green on upper surface 
and whitish and hairy on under surface. 

Buds and Twigs — Buds small, conical and covered 
with hairs. Twigs covered with heavy mat of velvety 
hairs. Exudes milky juice which turns black when cut. 
Pith very large, yellowish-brown. 

Fruit — Erect red clusters, 5 to 8 inches long, made up 
of small round fruits covered with hairs and containing 
hard seeds. 

Wood -- Brittle, light, soft, yellowish streaked with 
green. Of little value in Lowa. 


MAPLE 
Small twigs, small narrow, pointed buds. 
Hard Maple — Norway — sugar. Slower growing, 
harder wood, nice, rounded top. 
Soft Maple — Box Elder — Silver — Red. Fast 
crowing, irregular shape, tall and ragged. 


HARD MAPLE 

The sugar maple is one of our finest and largest 
trees. The wood is heavy, hard, even-grained, easy to 
work, not durable. One of our most valuable woods, 
used extensively for flooring, furniture, wooden ware, 
finish, etc. Birdseye grain is frequently found. 

Sugar maple is a good shade and street tree. It is the 
best species for production of maple sugar and syrup. 
It is slow in growth, but strong and permanent. 


SOFT MAPLE 

A fast-growing, irregularly shaped, wide-spreading 
tree. The wood is moderately heavy, fairly strong, 
fine-grained, not durable. Less valuable than hard 
maple. Used extensively in Iowa for local construc- 
tion, it is becoming important in box manufacture and 
for other commercial purposes. 

The soft maple is a hardy tree for Iowa and good for 
temporary planting, but it should not be used for yard 
or street planting, because it is short lived. 

Boz Elder — Sometimes called Ash-leafed Maple. 

Leaves — Compound with three to five notched or 
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lobed leaflets, dark green above, lighter green beneath. 

Fruit — A winged seed very much like other maples, 
but occurring in drooping clusters maturing in the fall 
and remaining on the tree for several months. 


LINDEN (Basswood) 

Distinguishing Characteristics — The one-sided char- 
acter of its bud and leaf. The bud, dark red and conical, 
carries a sort of protuberance which makes it extremely 
one-sided. The leaf is heart-shaped with the side near- 
est the branch largest. 

Range — Found native over Iowa. 

Soil —- Requires a rich, moist soil. 

Flowers —- Appear in early July, are greenish-yellow 
and very fragrant. Used for honey. 

Fruit — No other tree has a fruit like the basswood. 
A very open cluster of hard nutlets borne on a stem 
which comes from the center of a narrow-elliptical, 
leaf-like wing. 

Value for Planting — The linden is easily transplant- 
ed and grows rapidly. It is used for Jawn and street 
planting. The wood is light and soft and used for paper 
pulp, wooden ware, cooperage, and furniture. The 
Linden was much prized by the early settlers. As 
almost all the large trees are hollow in the center, they 
could easily hollow them out for trunks, barrels, etc. 
Bee-keepers consider them valuable. 


MULBERRY 
The tree gets to be medium in height with wide- 
spreading branches and a broad rounded head. 
The leaves are simple, rounded, broad and varying 
much in outline from entire to irregularly lobed. 


Fruit — A berry similar to a blackberry. Very sweet 
and palatable when ripe. 
Bark and Trunk — Main trunk usually short and 


thick. Bark thin and light or grayish-brown, not 
deeply ridged and resembling somewhat the bark of 
young ash and basswood. 

This tree could well be planted for post purposes. It 
makes a fair shade tree. The fruit produces a bad stain 
on clothing, but is attractive to birds, Some times 
mulberries are canned with cherries. 


THE CATALPA 

Catalpa trees grow wild in some of the Southern 
states and in the southern part of Indiana and Illinois, 
and about many towns in the Eastern states one sees 
them planted as shade and ornamental trees. The 
leaves, which are very large, appear later than those of 
most of the Northern trees. The flowers form large, 
showy clusters; they are creamy white, more or less 
spotted with purple or brown, and marked inside with 
two rows of yellow blotches. They appear in early 
summer after the blossoms of most trees have gone. 

The fruil consists of pods, sometimes twenty inches 
long, that hang in clusters throughout the winter. 
These are called Indian cigars. In late winter and spring 
these pods split into two valves. The numerous flat 
seeds have a winged margin and a tuft of long, white 
hairs. 
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Thanksgiving in Mother Goose Land 


A November Play 
CAROLYN TOWLE 


PROLOGUE 
Mother 
Martha 


Scene: In the living-room. (As the scene opens, 
Mother is talking to her children, Martha and 
Harry.) 


Characters: Harry 


Mother: I'm sorry, children, but that is the way it is. 
We simply can’t afford to take the long trip to grand- 
mother’s this year. Daddy has had so many bills to pay, 
he doesn’t feel we should spend all that extra money. 


Martha: I for one, think it’s a shame. Every single 
one of my friends is going off somewhere for Thanks- 
giving and we have to stay home. It does seem -—- 


Harry: It does seem as though we could go away on 
Thanksgiving Day at least. I don’t suppose we can 
have even a Turkey! 

Mother: No, I think this year we will have to be sat- 
isfied with one of our own chickens. Besides, Thanks- 
giving should mean more to you children than trips 
and turkey! The letter T stands for Thanksgiving too, 
remember. 

Martha: | couldn’t possibly be thankful for anything 
this year, I’m sure of that. 


Harry: Neither could I! I would be thankful if I 
could go to sleep the night before Thanksgiving and 
wake up the day after. 


Mother: It’s too bad I have such selfish children. 
When you are older, I hope you will learn the true 
meaning of Thanksgiving, for remember that: 


Thanksgiving Day comes in November. 
A day of thanks, you must remember. 
It’s not what we eat or what we drink. 
It’s what we say and how we think. 
Thanksgiving Day comes once, my dear, 
But we thank God through all the year. 


And now, children, it is time you were in bed, so please 
run along right away. 


(Martha and Harry start off the stage slowly, yawn- 
ing and stretching as though they were indeed very 
tired and sleepy.) 


END OF PROLOGUE 


ACT I 
Little Miss Muffet 
Harry Jack and Jill 
Little Jack Horner Old King Cole 
Group of children who recite or sing rhymes 
In Mother Goose Land. (As the scene 
opens, Martha and Harry are entering Mother 
Goose Land still yawning and stretching.) 
Martha: It’s funny, but I still feel that I’m asleep 
and dreaming! How do you feel, Harry? 


Characters: Martha 


Scene: 


Harry: 1 feel the same way. I would think I was 
dreaming, but see! my eyes are wide open. We seem to 
be in a strange place like — like -- 

Martha: Like Mother Goose Land. Yes, we are in 
Mother Goose Land. There’s Little Miss Muffet now! 
See, she is sitting on her tuffet. 

(Group recite as Little Miss Muffet dramatizes her 
part.) 

“Little Miss Muffet 

Sat on her tuffet, 

Eating her curds and whey. 

There came a big spider, 
And sat down beside her, 
And frightened Miss 


Little Miss Muffet: 1 know why you children are here. 
You’ve come to see what Thanksgiving Day means to 
us and why we are thankful. 


Muffet away 


Martha: Yes, I guess that must be why we’re here. 
Oh, tell us, Miss Muffet, please do, 
What does Thanksgiving mean to you? 
Little Miss Muffet: 
It means I’m thankful, I’m well and have fun! 
And when the spider appears, I’m able to run! 
Harry: Thank you, Miss Muffet, and now please take 
us to others here in Mother Goose Land so we can hear 
what they have to say. 
(As Harry says this, Jack and Jill enter carrying an 
empty pail. The group recites as Jack and Jill act their 
part.) 


“Jack and Jill went up the hill, 

To fetch a pail of water. 

Jack fell down and broke his crown, 
And Jill came tumbling after.” 
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Jack: We have our work as well as play, 
Although it is Thanksgiving Day. 
I may fall down and break my crown, 
And Jill may tear her pretty gown, 
Jill: But Jack and I are happy too, 
We're doing what we're told to do. 
As they exit, Little Miss Muffet says: Here’s Little 


Jack Horner. We think he is a very selfish boy in 


Mother Goose Land.) 

Group Recites: 
“Little Jack Horner sat in a corner 
Eating a Christmas pie, 
He put in his thumb, and pulled out a plum, 
And cried, “What a good boy am IT!” 

Little Jack Horner: 
I don’t bother with Thanksgiving Day 
And I am selfish, so they all say. 
I'll share with no one my Christmas pie — 
All I care about is, T, I, T! 

Liltle Miss Muffet: 
And now I'll take you to see King Cole, 
He’s such a merry, jolly old soul. 

Group Reciles: 
Old King Cole was a merry old soul, 
And a merry old soul was he. 
He called for his pipe, and he called for his bowl, 
And he called for his fiddlers three! , 

Old King Cole: 
I am so merry and jolly and bright! 
To make others happy is to do right. 


How It Came 


Characters: Jack, boy of ten or eleven; Bill, 
same age, wears outer wraps and carries skates; 
Patience, girl of same age dressed as a pilgrim; 
Belinda, girl of same age dressed in clothes of 
Civil War days; Bruce, a modern boy. 

(At the beginning of the play, Jack is seated at 
a table where he has been writing. Bill stands 
near by.) 

Jack: (reading from a sheet of paper) “And so the 
Pilgrims invited the Indians and they had a great 

Bill: Oh, come on, Jack! Let’s go skating! The pond 
is frozen solid for the first time this year and here you 
sit, fussing about an old composition! 

Jack: But I promised Miss Howard that I’d write 
something about Thanksgiving for the school program. 
And I’m almost finished ... if you’d orly listen! 

Bill: Oh, go on then! 

Jack: (reading) “So Governor Bradford of Masse 
chusetts proclaimed the first Thanksgiving Day in 1621 
and ever since that time the last Thursday of November 
has been held as a day of Thanksgiving by the people 
of the United States.” (looking up at Bill) There! How 
does that sound? (Belinda, Patience and Bruce enter.) 
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Forget my own troubles; make others gay, 
That is the spirit of Thanksgiving Day! 
Little Miss Muffet: And now we have time to see one 
more of our bricht cheerful members of Mother Goose 
Land. 
Group Recites: 
Little Tommy Tucker sings for his supper 
What shall he eat? White bread and butter. 
How will he cut it without e’er a knife? 
How will he be married without e’er a wife? 
Little Tommy Tucker: 
Bread and butter is enough for me, 
It keeps me as healthy as can be. 
I can stay right here, be happy too — 
Don’t need to travel so — why do you? 
(He points to Harry and Martha.) 
Little Miss Muffet: 
Each one right here in Mother Goose Land 
Gives Thanksgiving a welcoming hand. 
They don’t demand chicken or turkey to eat, 
They go without extras; even meat. 
They think of others and make them gay. 
Hurrah! They say for Thanksgiving Day! 
(Ali signs of Mother Goose Land disappear and 
Harry and Martha rub their eyes sleepily as they say 
together:) 
And now we see all the things Mother meant 
It doesn’t matter how the day is spent, 
Though the world to us may seem quite murky, 
Tt’s up to us to forget that Turkey]! 


About catuerine urgan 


sill: Fine! Now, come on, let’s go skate! 

Belinda: Oh, but you’re so wrong! (Shakes her head.) 

Bill: For goodness sakes! 

Jack: Where did you all come from! 

Patience: From out of the past to counsel theel 

Jack: To... to counsel... me? 

Bruce: Sure ... you’ve made quite a few mistakes in 
your composition! 

Belinda: It was a long long time before Thanksgiving 
became a national holiday. 

Patience: Many, many years. 

Jack: But the pilgrims started it! (Looks at Patience.) 

Patience: (nods) Thou art correct in part... but 
only in part. Days of Thanksgiving had been held in 
many countries... for many things. Sometimes for 
good crops, or for the ending of wars, or for rain... 
even for drought. 

Jack: But the Pilgrims held the first Thanksgiving in 
\merica' 

Patience: Aye. We all thanked God for a bountiful 
harvest and our new homes in this land of freedom. 

Belinda: But the festival was not always held on the 
last Thursday of the month. 

Jack: No? 
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Patience: No: In certain communities, the first 
Thursday after the cattle camse in was the day of 
Thanksgiving. 

Bill: (surprised) After the cattle came in? Why, I’ve 
never heard of this! 

Patience: In the early days, cattle and their herdsmen 
were sent out from the towns and villages to pasture 
for the summer. The town elders decided when to 
bring them back. If an early winter was expected they 
were brought back early, but if the days stayed warm, 
the return was delayed. 

Bruce: And because the herds were brought in on 
different days, every little town celebrated Thanks- 
giving on a different Thursday. 

Belinda: George Washington proclaimed a day of 
Thanks in 1739 that was celebrated by most of the 
states. 

Palience: But even in 1795, the governor of New 
York was unable to get every town in his state to cele- 
brate the same day. 

Jack: Then how did Thanksgiving become a national 
holiday? 

Belinda: A lady by the name of Sarah J. Hale did a 
great deal to accomplish that. 


Jack: Yes? 


Belinda: She was the editor of Godey’s Lady’s Book 
and tried for more than seventeen years to get Thanks- 
giving proclaimed as a national holiday. 

Bill: But 1 thought it was celebrated every year? 

Belinda: On different Thursdays. But Mrs. Hale 
wanted the day proclaimed as a legal holiday by the 
federal government so that there would be no chance of 
it ever being neglected. 


Patience: It wasn’t only that she wanted a day set 
aside to contemplate the wonderful blessings of this 
great country, she felt that if everyone gave thanks the 
same day, it would bring the people of the whole coun- 
try closer together. 

Bruce: Mrs. Hale wrote to the governors of many 
states and to several presidents, trying to get a common 
day set aside. 

Belinda: But the governors all had ideas of their own 
and it wasn’t until after an appeal was made to Presi- 
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dent Lincoln in 1863 that the desired proclamation 
came about. 

Patience: On October 3, 1863, Lincoln issued the first 
proclamation for a national Thanksgiving sinze Wash- 
ington’s. He not only invited all the people living in 
this country to celebrate the day, but the sailors at sea 
and Americans visiting in foreign countries as well. 

Bill: So ever since then, the last Thursday of Novem- 
ber has been proclaimed as Thanksgiving? 

Bruce: No... not quite. You’re forgetting President 
Franklin Roosevelt. 

Jack: But he was president just before Mr. Truman! 

Bruce: That’s right. When he was president, he de- 
cided to have the third Thursday as Thanksgiving 
instead of the fourth. 

Jack: But why? 

Bruce: That’s what a lot of people asked! Some said it 
was the merchants that started the idea. Some of them 
thought that Thanksgiving came too near to Christmas. 

Jack: But Thanksgiving is celebrated on the last 


Thursday of November, now! 


Bruce: Yes. President Roosevelt found that he had 
started quite a little hornet’s nest! There were all 
sorts of arguments. Some states celebrated the new 
date, others clung to the old. Some even celebrated 
both! 

Bill: Gee, that must have been wonderful for the kids! 

Belinda: But I don’t suppose their mothers liked it 
too well! 

Bruce: Anyway, it only lasted two years. Even the 
service men were confused. They had to write home to 
find out what Thursday their states were celebrating 
so that they could send candy or greetings to their folks. 
In June of 1941. President Roosevelt admitted his 


mistake and now we all celebrate the last Thursday of 


November with thanks for our many blessings. 

Jack: Well! Thank you! Now, I’ve got lots more ma- 
terial for my composition and I want to get busy on it. 
Sorry, Bill . . . no skating! 

Bill: That’s all right! The skating will wait and I 
know the others will enjoy hearing all about Thanks- 
giving just as I have. 

(Jack and Bill bow to the others and all exit, Jack 
busily writing on his paper.) 


My Friend the Weather 


LUCIA CABOT 


I like the wind 
When I play out, 
It blows the leaves 
And me about. 


I like the rain 
Upon my nose, 
Of course it’s not 
So good for clothes, 


The sun comes out 
Most every day, 
Sometimes you know, 

It hides away. 


The weather's good, 
And bad some days; 
I understand 
For they’re my ways. 
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Perfecting Rubber ttten ovpnanr sates 


Characters of 1834: Charles Goodyear, a serious 
man of 34, a clerk, manager of the Roxbury India 
Rubber Co., a friend. 

(Children taking the above parts may be dressed 
in clothes characteristic of the period. As a class 
room exercise, the play may be given without 
costumes.) 

Modern Characters: A clerk, a shopper. 


ACT I 

Scene: Roxbury India Rubher Co., in New York 
City. 

Time: 1834. 

(When the curtains open, Charles Goodyear is 
examining the valve on a life preserver displayed 
at the Roxbury India Rubber Co.) 

Mr. Goodyear: Life preservers should be improved. 
They are not serving the purpose. Every hour twenty 
people drown. 

Clerk: People would not drown if they used our life 
preservers. We sell the finest ones on the market. 

Mr. Goodyear: Your life preservers may be the finest 
on the market. But they are not good enough. I could 
invent a better kind. 

Clerk: (unbelievingly) Really? 

Mr. Goodyear: Yes. And I’m going to do it. I'll buy 
this one. (He hands the clerk some money.) I want to 
take it back to my home in Philadelphia, and perfect it. 
(Mr. Goodyear takes the life preserver and starts out of 
the store.) 

ACT Il 

Scene: Same as for Act I. 

Time: About a week later. 

(Mr. Goodyear enters the Roxbury India Rubber Co. 
carrying a life preserver, and goes up to the manager.) 

Mr. Goodyear: I would like to show you the improved 
valve I have invented for life preservers. 

(The manager of the Roxbury India Rubber Co. 
examines the invention of Mr. Goodyear with appre- 
ciative eyes.) 

Manager: You have done an excellent job, but you 
could never sell your valve to us, because we are bank- 
rupt. 

(Mr. Goodyear looks at the manager with a surprised 
expression.) 

Mr. Goodyear: Bankrupt? 

Manager: Yes, bankrupt. We've invested millions of 
dollars in factories and machinery to make rubber 
articles. And now shoppers will not buy anything 
made of rubber. 

Mr. Goodyear: Why, I have seen attractive advertise- 
ments for rubber products. I thought rubber articles 
were becoming increasingly popular. 

Manager: No indeed. They are not. Rubber is a 
bitter disappointment. People have lost their confi- 
dence in this new material because it melts in summer, 

and becomes too stiff for use in winter. 


Mr. Goodyear: Then you will not consider my valve? 


Manager: We cannot buy your valve, or invest any 
more money in the rubber industry. That is, not unless 
you could show us how to improve rubber itself. 

Mr. Goodyear: (thoughtfully) Surely some way could 
be found to treat rubber so that it would not stick or 
stiffen. 

Manager: Rubber might possibly be made into a 
practical material. But others have tried to make it 
usable and have failed. 

Mr. Goodyear: I am sure that hard months of ex- 
perimenting would be needed to solve the problem. 
But I am going to undertake the task in order to help 
mankind. I will never cease my efforts until I have the 
manufacture of rubber so perfected that this material 
can be used for hundreds of articles. 


ACT Ill 

Time: Several years later. 

Scene: This Act, between Charles Goodyear and 
a friend, may take place anywhere. Mr. Good- 
year might see his acquaintance at the Roxbury 
India Rubber Co., where the other Acts have 
been laid. Or the meeting could occur in front of 
the curtain. In this case, Mr. Goodyear may en- 
ter from one side of the stage, and his friend from 
the opposite side. When they come together, 
about the center of the stage, they will greet each 
other and begin their discussion. While they are 
talking, those responsible for the stage settings 
can make a few necessary changes behind the 
curtain, to get ready for the last Act. 

Friend: Good morning. 

Mr. Goodyear: I’m glad to see you. I want to tell you 
about the discovery I’ve made that will help me to im- 
prove rubber. 

Friend: So you’ve made another discovery. Well, I 
hope it’ll turn out better than your other wild dreams. 
We haven’t forgotten about the time several hundred 
pairs of shoes you made melted in the summer heat. 
And those one hundred and fifty governnent mail bags. 
Whew! How they smelled when the rubber in them 
began to ferment. 


Mr. Goodyear: I know I’ve had many failures. But 
now I believe I am on the road to success. While I was 
experimenting to find out more about the effects of heat 
on rubber, a piece of the material I had in my hand 
happened to touch the stove. It charred like leather 
and hardened. Around the charred spot there is a 
flexible part that has not melted in heat or stiffened in 
cold. From this beginning I think T can develop a 
treatment of rubber that will make it stand up in 
winter and summer temperatures. 

Friend: Even if you have finally landed on the right 
track, it might be years before you could secure satis- 
factory results, That will require many more dollars 
for experiments and months of toil without pay. Your 
poor family, who have endured much because of your 
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poverty, will have to keep on doing without the barest 
necessities. Won’t you give up this ceaseless experi- 
menting, and work on something that will provide you 
with a living income? 

Mr. Goodyear: T hate to cause my family more suf- 
fering. My brave wife and children have already made 
every sacrifice to help me. But I cannot give up now. 
My family and I will continue our struggling until we 
make a significant contribution to the world. 

ACT IV 

Scene: A modern store where numerous rubber 
articles are on display. The same stage setting 
used for the other acts may be retained here, 
and the modern touches added. 
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Time: The present. 

(A shopper enters and glances about at the varied 
assortment of merchandise on display.) 

Shopper: I don’t know how we could ever live without 
rubber. We use it for so many different purposes. 
Raincapes and galoshes keep us dry in wet weather. 
Tubes for gas heaters enable us to have warm rooms in 
a few minutes. Garden hose, mats, erasers and count- 
less other things all make life more pleasant. 

Clerk: Yes, thanks to the heroic work of Charles 
Goodyear, rubber has been perfected until it is now one 
of our most valuable materials. The world owes a 
great debt of gratitude to Mr. Goodyear for his con- 
tribution to the rubber industry. 


The Story of Louisa M. Alcott 


HELEN C. LARGE 


Scene I: Living Room, 


Characters: 


Louisa Mother 
Father May 
Anna Lizzie 
Mrs. Smith Messenger 


Book publisher 

The characters may be costumed as follows: 
Louisa, school dress; Mother, long dress; Father, 
long trousers; May, school clothes; Anna, school 
clothes; Lizzie, school clothes; Mrs. Smith, 
dress, coat and hat; Messenger, school clothes 
and cap; Book publisher, business suit. 

Scene I: Living room. (As the scene opens, a 
wheel-barrow holding baby May dressed as a 
queen, with Louisa as the horse, bridled, is driven 
on the stage by sister, Anna, while Lizzie plays 
the part of a dog, barking as loudly as she can. 
Just as they come on the stage, Louisa trips, 
spilling the entire company amid shouts of 
laughter.) 

Mother: Children, stop all this nonsense and start 
your work. What does all this mean? 

Louisa: We were having fun. (Louisa and Anna take 
dusters and start to dust the furniture, while Lizzie 
brings in some wood, placing it near the fireplace.) 

Mother: We are very poor, but we are a happy family. 
Happiness is worth more than any amount of money. 

Louisa: I have finished the dusting. I am working on 
a story. Please, Mother, may I write now? 

Mother: Yes, as long as you have finished your work. 
Work must always be finished first before we play. 

Louisa: Some day I would like to become famous, so 
I am going to work very hard. 

(Knock comes on door.) 

(Messenger hands letter to Louisa.) 

Louisa: (opening letter, waves check in air shouting) 


Five dollars for writing a story. Isn’t that a thrill? 

Mother and Sisters: Yes, that’s great. Let’s hear the 
story. 

(Louisa reads the short story.) (Any of her stories 
may be condensed.) 

Scene II: Room in attic, Boston. 

Louisa: I’m tired sewing all night trying to finish 
these sheets and pillow cases. I promised them for Mrs. 
Smith today. Now they’re finished. I wish she’d come 
and get them. 

(Knock at door.) 

Mrs. Smith: Good morning, Louisa! 

Louisa: Good morning, Mrs. Smith! 
your sewing. 

Mrs. Smith: (examines the fine stitches) You sew 
very nicely. Iam pleased. How much is it? 

Louisa: Thank you. I always do my best. The price 
is $4.00. 

(Mrs. Smith, taking sheets and pillow cases in her 
arms, departs.) 

Louisa: Four dollars wasn’t very much for all that 
work. If I am going to send any money home to help 
the family, I'll have to work harder on my writing. I 
have my class of pupils that I must teach, but my spare 
moments will all be devoted to my writing. I’m working 
on a book so that some day I'll be able to present it to 
my mother. It is “Flower Fables” with sketches. I do 
like to write. I must go now for it is time to teach my 
class. 

Scene III: Christmas morning at home. (As 
the scene opens, a Christmas tree is shown in the 
living room, under which there are gifts, includ- 
ing a book written by Louisa M. Alcott to her 
Mother.) 

Mother: (looking at book) This is the most wonderful 
surprise I have ever had. To have a book written by my 
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little girl, who is only sixteen years old. This is the best 
gift I have ever received at Christmas. 

Sisters: (put their arms around their sister, Louisa, 
exclaiming) Three cheers for Louisa. 

Father: We are all proud of your success, daughter. 
You did that by hard work. 

Louisa: Some day, I hope to write many books and to 
make a fortune so we won’t always be poor. 

Mother: That’s right. Keep on trying. 

Scene IV: Same living room, years later. (As 
the scene opens, Father is sitting in rocking 
chair. He is not well. Louisa is sitting near desk 
with pencil in hand.) 

Book Publisher: Congratulations on the success of 
your books. We have had to print copy after copy of 
“Little Women.” Your “Little Men,” “An Old Fash- 
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ioned Girl,” “Eight Cousins,” and “Rose in Bloom” 
are becoming famous, too. 

Louisa: I’ve enjoyed writing them. It really has been 
fun, but I had to keep plugging all the time, spending 
every spare minute on my writing. 

Publisher: We'll take any book you write now, paying 
you almost any price you ask. You have become 
famous. 

Louisa: | am so happy now that I can help my family 
who have always been very poor. My father tried 
hard, but he found it difficult to earn money. It was 
fun writing in my spare moments. Anyone can do it. 
It means studying and working hard every day and 
always doing your very best. 

(Children sing, ““Home Sweet Home.”’) 


CURTAIN 


Poems for Choral Speaking 


Thanksgiving 

High: 

T’m glad that I am well and strong, 

And laugh and sing the whole day 
long. 

Medium: 

I’m glad for parents kind and fair, 

And food to eat, and clothes to 
wear. 

Low: 

I’m glad for friends both good and 
true, 

And for the Red and White and 
Blue. 

All: 

And gratitude IT gladly bring 

To GOD, Who gives me EV’RY- 
THING. 


Be Thankful 

High: 
America is good and kind: 
A nicer Jand you'll never find. 
Medium: 
Its farms are full of food to eat; 
Its mines are full of coal to heat. 
Low: 
Its arms stretch out from sea to sea, 
To welcome folks like you and me. 
All: 
Oh, let’s thank God both night and 

day, 
That we live in the U.S.A.! 


Magic Artist 
High: 
On gorgeous colors do we gaze, 
These happy, happy Autumn days! 


MARY LUCKEY SHARKEY 


The trees and bushes, grasses, too, 
Wear Fall attire of ev’ry hue. 
Medium: 

IT love the Oak, so brown and red, 
And lovely Willow’s yellow head; 
I love the Maple’s flaming dress, 
It fills my heart with happiness. 
Low: 

Only at Sunrise — Sunset, too, 

Do we perceive such Rainbow Hue; 
As Nature paints the gay leaves all, 
Before they must begin to fall. 
All: 

Orchards, hillsides, we salute you; 
So russet-green ’neath skies of blue; 
When Nature fills us all with mirth, 
A bit of Heav’n has come to earth. 


Sounds 

High: 

On Uncle’s farm I walked around, 

And listened to each happy sound; 

“Cluck, cluck, cluck!”’ said hens so 
spry; 

“Quack, quack, quack,” said ducks 
nearby. 

Medium: 

““Mew, mew, mew,” said cats black 
and white; 

‘“‘Bow, wow, wow,” said dogs that 
don’t bite. 

Roosters said, ‘‘Cock-a-doodle-doo!” 

Cows replied with “Moo, moo, 
moo!” 

Low: 

“Oink, oink, oink,” and “Gobble, 
gobble,” 


Fat hogs grunt while turkeys wob- 
ble; 

Sounds, sounds, sounds -- they’re 
all around me; 

Farms are interesting as can be! 


All: 

Uncle never yet has guessed 

The farm sound that I like the best; 

(But I'll whisper it today; 

“Peep, peep, peep,” new chickies 
say.) 


When We Grow Up 


High: 

Oh, doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief, 
Fireman, policeman, too; 

Your work appeals to ev’ry boy 


*’Neath the Red, White and Blue. 


Viedium: 

Oh, nurse, teacher, secretary 

And policewoman, too: 

Your work appeals to ev'ry girl 

"Neath the Red, White and Blue. 

Low: 

Many jobs in the U.S.A., 

Will be ready for Youth, some day; 

So prepare in body and mind, 

So you'll be fit for any kind! 

All: 

When we grow up, we want to be 

What Uncle Sam will he proud to 
see! 

So, ev’ry day, at. work and play, 

We'll act in the American Way! 
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Unit on Voting 


ALICE HANTHORN 
Principal of Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


e ANIDATES FOR PRESIDENT 
Our Officers 
MARY 


(Reading Lesson) 


We need officers for our class, 
We must have a president. 

We must have a secretary. 

Our president must be a good one. 
We will choose our candidates, 
They must be polite and kind. | a 

They must be good workers. | Tin 


We will vote for our candidates. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 
I. How Candidates are chosen. 


A. Standards—write these on blackboard. 
Child should be a good worker, well liked, plays fair, polite, friendly, obeys rules. 
Voters should choose the child best fitted for the position—not the closest friend. 


B. Procedure — (This is only suggestive). 
Child nominates a pad be and the name is placed on the blackboard. Continue until 
several are named. The nominations are closed. 
Voting can be by show of hands, by standing up, or by ballot. Usually for nomination 
this is done by raising hands. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
II. Application of Standards 
Read standards aloud. Ask children to look over candidates and choose the one who 
best measures up to these requirements. Emphasize the fact that each child can vote 
only once. Caution against voting for first name on the list. 


III. Voting by Raising Hands 
Present each name in order. Two or three children receiving highest number ol votes, 
become candidates. 


WHO AM I? WHO AM I? 
I AM AN OFFICER. I AM AN OFFICER. 
I STAND BEHIND A DESK, I SIT BEHIND A DESK. 
I LEAD THE MEETINGS. I TAKE NOTES. 
I TRY TO BE FAIR. I PUT MY NOTES IN A BOOK. 
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Unit on Voting 
ALICE HANTHORN 
Today we will vote by ballot. + 
Each one has a piece of white paper. 


These are our ballots. 


The names of our candidates are on 
the blackboard. 


We each will write one name on the 


ballot. | 
Then we will drop our ballots into a box. 


Later the ballots will be counted. qs 


The candidate with the most votes will ge Y IN (eo 
be our president, 4 


WD 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 
Election Day — November 2 


Very important because of election of President of United States. Write names of political 
arties on the blackboard. Under each party write the name of the candidate. Show map of 
nited States. Explain that in every state all the people over 21 years of age have the right to 

vote for president on Election Day, November 2. 


Sample Ballots 


If possible display several sample ballots. Find names of local candidates if these are known 
to pupils. Explain plan of voting. In some cities voting is carried on in the school buildings and in 
special portable buildings. If possible stand outside and watch voters come and go. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Classroom Election 


Conduct voting for class officers in the way best suited to your situation. Frequently the child 
receiving highest number of votes is the president and the next highest is secretary. However since 
the purpose of the unit is to demonstrate voting it might be well to vote for secretary from new 
candidates. 


Respecting Results of Voting 


Encourage pupils to take both victory and defeat gracefully. 


Voting for President of United States 
If children seem sufficiently interested, they may wish to vote for the candidates for President. 
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Unit on Voting 


ALICE HANTHORN 


Discussion Period. Bring out answers to these questions. Work for connected oral paragraphs. 


1. Who has the right to vote at this election? 
2. Does your father plan to vote today? 


Does your mother plan to vote? 


(If the answer is negative discuss the reason. Bring out the fact that it is the duty of a 
good citizen to vote.) 


4. Who can explain the meaning of these words and phrases, candidate, ballot, voting booth, 
election day? 


5. What are the leading political parties? 

6. Who are the leading candidates? 

7. What important person is to be elected this year? 
8. After he is chosen, how should we treat him? 


Suggested Paragraph 


Today is election day. Every good citizen should come out to vote unless he is sick. Each one 
has the right to vote as he wishes. 


_ Weare going to elect the President of the United States. We know a good man will be chosen. 
We will all help him all we can. 


GOOD CITIZENSHIP CHART 
. Everyone should vote if he is well. 


. Everyone should vote as he wishes. 


who 


. When all the election is over we should all help the 
ones elected. 


. We should all be good sports. 


| 
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Unit on Voting 


ALICE HANTHORN 


Complete blanks with written or printed words, 

See list of words at bottom of blanks. 

The iis standing behind the desk, 
The secretary will write in her 


We are having meeting. 


We 
»th, 


LIST OF WORDS 
good president class paper 
poor book school pencil 


PHONIC DRILL 
Consonent blends (key word suggestive only) 


| one bl—blind cr—cream gl—glad 
br—brook dr—drink gr—green 

ch—chicken fi—flat pr—president 
cl—class fr—frog sh—shut 


APPLICATION OF PHONICS (Children Answer With a New Word) 
Leader—Our leader is our pr 
Our secretary writes in a b 
We are having a meeting. 


We are gl we have a good pr 
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Meaningful Seatwork 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
(To be correlated with the Pueblo Indian) 


I. We have many things today that the Indian did not have. In the list below under- 
line the things that would have seemed queer to an Indian of long ago. 


1. a wigwam 9. great forests 
2. an automobile 10. a pueblo 

3. bears and wolves 11. a school house 
4. towns and cities 12. the mesa 

)». street lights 13. paper kites 

6. a library 14. a radio 

7. corn 15. a balloon 

8. a tablecloth 16. pottery 


II. Which is Right? 


1. 


2. 


The pueblos are built of clay. 

The pueblos are built of skins. 

The first story of the pueblo has no windows. 
The first story of the pueblo has many windows. 


. The Indian woman spreads her batter on a stone for baking. 


The Indian woman spreads her batter on a pan for baking. 


. The first story of the pueblo is used for storing foods. 


The second story of the pueblo is used for storing foods, 


IIT. Question and Answer 


1. What animals give us food that were not known to the Indians? 
2. Can you list three plants that provided food for the Indians?...... .ii:8% ::385 
3. Can you name three of our present day foods that date back to the Indians? 


IV. Yes or No. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
. The Pueblo has an inside fireplace. 
- The Pueblo women grind the corn. 
- All pueblos are one story high. 


The pueblo is built of clay. 
The pueblo is built upon a cliff. 
The mesa is made of rock. 


26 
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4. Can you name three means the [Indian had for cooking his food? , 
5. Can you name three pieces of handcraft made by the Pueblos? 
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Meaningful Seatwork 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
(To be correlated with the Pueblo Indian) 


V. Can You Draw: 


. A picture of an Indian baby in its cradle? 

. A picture of an Indian mother grinding corn with stones? 
. A picture of an outside oven? 

A three-story pueblo with its several ladders. 

An Indian mother baking batter on a stone. 

A pair of bear-skin moccasins. 

- An Indian man and woman weaving cloth. 

. An Indian beating his drum for the dance. 

. A little Indian girl with pretty shells about her neck. 

. An Indian design for a pottery bowl. 


=> 


VI. Answer with a picture. 


The Indian bakes upon a flat 
The Pueblo is entered by a ........... 
They bake their bread in an outside 
. The Pueblo girls grind corn witha ........... 

. The Navajo blanket is made from the wool of the ..... rey | 


VII. Finding the joker. 


. “Hopi, the Cliff Dweller,”’ is an Indian story. 
*“*“Kiwahu” was a little Indian boy. 

. The Pueblo woman wore a dress of dark woven cloth. 
. The Pueblo men grind the corn. 

. Ladders are used for entering the pueblo. 

. Indians beat their drums for the dance. 


Aunt WN 


VIII. Find the Indian Stories. Put an X after each. 


. Navajo Indians. 

. Desert Drums. 

Chi-Wee and Loki of the Desert, 
. The Circus Boy. 

. Zuni Indian Tales. 

. Mesa and Pueblo. 

Little Black Sambo. 

. Little Braves. 

Little Papoose. 


CONIA 
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A Social Study Unit 


The Pueblo Indian 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE | 


Through units of work on the Home and the Community, the child has acquired a 
background and knowledge of his own surroundings. He is now ready to meet people 
outside the limits of his own community and to realize that they, too, are a part of his 
larger social group. The study of the Indian is quite valueless unless the teacher follows 
out the life of some particular tribe and furnishes the children with definite, authentic 
information. Vague generalizations of Indian life add little to the child’s knowledge. 


Ways in which interest in the Pueblo Indian may be aroused and directed: 


. Through a picture of the Southwestern Indians. 

. Through Indian relics which the children have brought in. 
. Through reading a story of Indian life. 

. Through a visit of an Indian child to the classroom. 

. Through reading or listening to a poem of Indian life. 

. Through a child’s report of a summer visit to New Mexico. 

. Through a visit to the museum. 

. Through a discussion following a library period. 


Objectives for the Study: 


1. To give the child an idea of the simplicity of Indian life as compared to his own 
environment. 


2. To give the child opportunity to learn where the Indian gets his supplies, food, 
clothing, shelter. 


3. To give the child a better appreciation of the fine and worthy traits of Indian 
character. 


4. To stimulate in the child a friendly feeling toward other peoples. 


Perhaps the teacher reads aloud to the children from ‘‘Kwahu, the Hopi Indian 
Boy.”’? Through a lively discussion with the teacher, the children express the desire to 
find out still more about the Pueblo Indians and to make a Pueblo v‘'lage in their class- 
room. Problems like the following may be set up for further study: 


. Where do the Pueblo Indians live? 

. What kind of homes do they build? 

Why are their pueblos built of clay? What is a mesa? 

. Are all pueblo houses one story high? 

What do the Indians use to enter their homes? 

What does the inside of a pueblo look like? 

-. What is their bread like? What is it made of? 

- Where do they store their grain and water? | 
. Where do they get their wool? 

. Do they make pottery and baskets? ‘etc.? 


nN 


As in our previous units, the children divide into groups to give their reports. 4 


Group 1 may show the life of the Pueblos by making a mesa and a pueblo on the 
sand table. 


Group 2 may bring in a collection of pictures, magazines, postcards, and clippings 
to show the customs of the Pueblos. 


Group 3 may make and illustrate a Hopi Indian book. P 
Group 4 may label the various Indian relics which the children have brought in. 


| 


= 
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A Social Study Unit 


The Pueblo Indian 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Group 5 may show the inside of a Pueblo house through a series of moving pictures. 
Group 6 may make an oven like the ones used by the Pueblos. 

Group 7 may dress in costumes such as are worn by the Pueblos. 

Group 8 may explain through moving pictures how a Navajo blanket is made. 
Group 9 may show each step in the making of a piece of pottery. 


Group 10 may dramatize some of the Indian dances, particularly the ‘Prayer for 
Rain Dance”’ or the “Corn Dance.” 


Further Activities Growing Out of the Unit: 
Things of Interest”? Period. 
The writing and giving of an Indian play. 
Making of Indian charts, books and bulletins. 
Reading of Indian stories and poems to the group. 
Making of Indian tools and weapons. 
Having an Indian ceremonial or pageant, showing Indian life. 
Holding an Indian council. 
Explaining the Indian village to visitors. 
Making booklets to show various phases of Indian life. 
Arranging for an Indian Exhibit. 
Making a play from ‘“*Chi-Wee and Loki.”’ 
Original rhymes about Indian Life.” etc. 


TEACHER REFERENCES 


**Social Studies in the Primary Grades,”? Storm, Lyons and Carnahan. 

‘California Curriculum Commission.” A Teacher’s Guide to Child Development (Pri- 
mary Unit) Cal. State Depart. of Ed. 

**Teachers’ Lesson Units: Bureau of Publications,’”’ Teacher’s College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, N. Y. 

Series No. 23. The Hopi Indians, 20c. 

Series No. 27. Indians of the Southwest, 25c. 

Series No. 48, Life of the Plain Indians, 40c. 

Series No. 59, The Plain Indians, 25c. 

**Navajo Indians,”’ Coolidge, Houghton. 

“Zuni Indian Tales,’’ Nusbaum, G. P. Putnams, N. Y. 

**Kiwahu, the Hopi Indian Boy,’? Moran, American Book. 

**The Pueblo Boy,’’ Cannon, Houghton Mifflin. 


BOOKS FOR LIBRARY 


“Hopi, the Cliff Dweller,”? Jewett, Ed. Publishing Co., N. Y. 
‘““Neewa, the Child of the Pueblos,’? Campbelle, Ed. Publishing Co. 
“Children of the Cliff.”? Wiley, Appleton. 

*““Komoki of the Cliff,’? Harrington, Scribners. 

**Docas, the Indian Boy,” Sneeden, D. C. Heath. 


POEMS 
“Tittle Papoose,’? Conkling. 
*‘Silverhorn,”’ Stokes. 
Indian Relic Curios, Tippet, ‘I Spend the Summer,” Harper. 
Chi Wee, Grace Moon, “Chi Wee,”’ Doubleday. 
Indian Lullaby, Myall, Poetry Reader 2, Rand. 
Hiawatha’s Childhood, Longfellow, Poetry Reader 2, Rand. 
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indian dancer wearing a hair roach on his head, and feather bustles at his 
neck, shoulders and wrists. 


When Indians Dance 
|. DYER KUENSTLER 


To SOME people an Indian 
dance consists of a monotonous 
bobbing up and down which goes on 
interminably, accompanied by an 
equally monotonous chant and beat- 
ing of drums. 

Individuals who think that way 
are probably only familiar with the 
repetitious type of dancing, but the 
vast number of people who flock to 
see some famous Indian perform- 


ance realize there are many types of 


In fact, all the dif- 
ferent groups have dances peculiar 
to their tribe, some of which are 
extremely shiliful and artistic. 
Dancing among the Sioux is often 
1 form of amusement. The Cere- 
monial dances do not change from 


Indian dances. 


generation to generation. They be- 
long to the Southwest. But the 
dancer further north has greater 
liberty and oftentimes makes up his 
own steps as the dance proceeds. 

Among the Pueblos the dance 
expresses some deep religious feeling, 
usually praise or supplication to the 
Great Spirit. This type of dance 
may seem repetitious to us, but it 
does not tire an Indian audience, 
however long it is continued, for 
every movement has a deep signifi- 
cance, and they understand its 
motion-language. 

A good place to witness these dif- 
ferent types of dancing is at Flag- 
staff, Arizona. Every year, during 
the first week of July, seven thou- 
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sand Indians representing many 
tribal nations, meet there to take 
part in ceremonies and dances, and 
for that one week they possess the 
town and the surrounding pine- 
covered slopes, and the many vis- 
itors become interested onlookers. 

During the afternoons the Red- 
men present an exciting all-Indian 
rodeo, then at dusk, as the different 


tribes start their campfires, an 
orange colored glow covers the 
hills. 


Fifteen to twenty dances are given 
each evening. These include the 
Apache Devil dance, which features 
the Medicine Men — the Buffalo 
Dance — the picturesque Kiowa 
Eagle Dance, performed by two or 
three men decked in eagle feathers, 
and wearing bells on their mocca- 
sins and around their waists, and 
other famous dances. 

Very few garments hide the mag- 
nificent bodies of the young men 
performers, but dancers from Okla- 
homa_ frequently wear feather 
“bustles” at the back of the neck 
and on the shoulders, and smaller 
hair bustles are worn on the wrists. 

The favorite head-dress of a 
dancer is called a “roach.” It is 
made of porcupine hair dyed red, 
with an eagle feather stuck in the 
top. A beaded headband keeps the 
roach in place. 

Occasionally, the visitors at Flag- 
staff witness a Solo Indian Dance, 
which usually tells a story. The 
Falling Eagle is one of the most 


Eagle Dancer, wearing cap of short 
white feathers and a large yellow 


bill. 
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picturesque of these interpretive 
dances. 

This is what white-men see, 
though possibly the dance has a 
much deeper meaning to an Indian 
audience:— 

A young Indian resting on a 
tableland points at a large eagle 
which is flying swiftly and easily 
through the air. Then in fancy it is 
the dancer’s spirit that is soaring up 
and up into the blue sky. Immedi- 
ately, to the steady beat of drums, 
he lifts his wings of eagle feathers 
and flaps them gracefully as if soar- 
ing or floating. 

As the eagle flies over the mesa, he 
sees a hunter on the ground, and 
pauses with outstretched wings. The 
drumming grows louder and faster! 
The dancer trembles, rises to his 
toes and waves his wings high in the 
air, higher and yet higher. 

The drums give a loud abrupt 
thud and the dancer’s eyes dilate 
with horror. His left wing falls 
useless to his side and he beats the 
air frantically with the other. 

Then the drums beat irregularly 
and the dancer staggers and sinks 
slowly to the grass, still hopelessly 
waving his right wing. The drum- 
beats become slower and lower. The 
dancer shudders and stretches out, 
the wing grows motionless and the 
drums are still. 

The beauty of this dance de- 
pends upon the young man’s natural 
ability of interpretation. But the 
feathered head-dress and wings of 
dyed eagle feathers add considerably 
to the effect, for they tilt with the 
dancer’s every movement. 

The Annual Hopi Snake Dance 

This prayer for rain is one of the 
most fascinating dances to white 
onlookers, and is performed by the 
Snake and Antelope Priests around 
the plaza of a sky-pueblo on the 
Hopi Reservation, which is within 
driving distance from Flagstaff. 

The Hopi Snake Dance may be 
presented at Walpi, Mishongnavi, 
Oribi, Shungopovi or Hoteville. The 
date and pueblo are not given out 
until a few days before the event, 
but it usually takes place during the 
latter part of August. Eager tour- 
ists travel miles in their cars to see 
this much-talked-of dance. 

However, they really get to see 


Hopi Snake Priest — Hopi Snake 
Dance, a prayer for rain. 


very little of it, for the dance is a 
nine-day ceremony, most of which is 
secret and is performed within the 
kivas; and onlookers are only per- 
mitted to see the ending rites, 
which are usually performed on the 
afternoon of the ninth day. 

When the Antelope Priests appear 
their bodies are painted brown, 
ornamented by white zigzag stripes 
on their chests and backs. Reddish 
brown feathers adorn their heads, 
and fringed moccasins protect their 
feet. For a costume each dancer 
wears a Corn Dance apron, and a 
badger or fox skin fastened to his 
waist at the back. He also carries a 
gourd and a small bag of sacred 
meal. 

Four times the priests circle the 
plaza, in the center of which is a 
cottonwood bower and a raised pit 
covered by a flat stone. Each time 
a dancer passes the bower he 
sprinkles a little meal on the snake 
altar and stamps his right foot on a 
hidden board, supposedly sending a 
message to the underworld. 

When the Snake Priests enter, 
the Antelopes stand in line with 
their backs to the bower and mark 
time, raising their right feet higher 
than the left, to the rhythm of their 
own rattles. 

The Snake Priests are usually 
thirteen in number, and they pre- 
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sent rather a fierce aspect, for be- 
sides wearing fringed brown leather 
skirts, their bodies and faces are 
stained some dark color, with three 
oval light spots on their chests. In 
his hand, each priest carries a bow 
and a wand decorated with eagle 
feathers. 

The Snake and Antelope Priests 
now stand opposite to each other. 
So far there has been no chanting or 
beating of drums. The rhythm has 
been maintained by the gourd rat- 
tles. But suddenly a low chanting 
is heard, and the brown bodies 
sway from side to side. Then with 
a beating of the drums, the chant 
grows louder and the dance becomes 
faster — and still faster. 

When an abrupt pause occurs in 
the performance and the Snake 
Priests break up into small groups, 
the onlookers hold their breath, for 
someone has whispered that it is 
time for the snakes to appear. 

Probably thirty racers, bull snakes 
and rattlers are used in the dance. 
An ancient Indian gives them out 
one by one to the leader of each 
group as they circle around him. 
Before long the priests have their 
hands full of squirmy writhing 
snakes. At a given time the first 
priest carries a rattler in his mouth, 
a few inches behind its head, while 
the next priest in line waves his 
feathered wand at the snake’s head. 
Then the leaders of the other small 
groups follow the first priest’s ex- 

(Turn to Page 62) 


Cottonwood wand and gourd rattles. 
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Leaves 


Words by MARGUERITE GODE Music by IEABELLE GROETZINGER 


Au - tumm trees, 


Whirl-ing and danc - ing, i ing the breeze __ 


Down come the leaves From the ee 
a 
Red ones and yel - low Or - ange and brown, — 
4 
e 
Car- pet-ing gay - ly the Streets of the 
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Autumn Thoughts 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Our fruit room is a lovely sight 
With Mother’s canning on display. 
I hope it won’t be long until 
We'll sample it some day. 


Our coal bin’s brimming over 
With stacks of shining coal. 

To have a house all snugly warm 
Is every family’s goal. 


Rake the brown leaves in a pile, 
Higher — higher — higher. 


= Soon our Daddy will come home 
Be To light the big bon fire. ‘ 
With picnic kits and golf stick bags, 


Away to winter storage. |— 


S 
For story books and indoor games 
We've started out to forage. 
a P The hills and woodlands are aflame 


With brilliant autumn color. ° 
FC « 


Enjoy them now, for very soon re 

The scenery will be duller. = 
% The days are getting shorter now, 

And after evening bread, 
on It’s strange how willingly we go agi 

All sleepy eyed to bed. » } 

A heavy frost is certain ‘i 

To make the wood nuts fall, 


And we must fill our baskets, siert 
Or the squirrels will take them all. 


Sometime — oh, so softly, 
In the wee small midnight hours, \ 
The autumn frost came creeping in, 


And nipped the garden flowers. - 


Our bed is such a cozy place, 


ao All feather lined and padded, 
With sheets and pillow cases, 
And an extra blanket added. 
- 
A little woodland squirrel will be *. of 
(| Friendly if you let him. Yt 


Give him nuts and sweets to eat, 
But never, never pet him, 
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wings 


S TURKEY 
In 
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spreads his 
on my plate 


It 


He 


GRANDPA 


Words by 
ELLA STRATTON COLBO 
Grand-pa’s tur- key walks a- round As 


and grand 
in piec-es 


fine 
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State Seal Poster 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE and DIANA ALLEN 


*In sunshine or in shower 
Apple Blossom 
Is Michigan’s flower!” 


Known as the Wolverine State 

Almost surrounded by Great Lakes; 

Lansing Capitol City 

State Song: ““My Michigan, My Michigan” 
A Song of Peacel 
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Totem Pole 


In the Indian sand table Totem 
poles give a nice bit of accent. Two 
designs are given here, but children 
may enjoy creating their own. In 
that case, fold a strip of white 
drawing paper vertically and draw 
one side, as shown here. Unfold and 
cut out. Complete second side, and 
color. Good Indian colors are red- 
orange (orange crayon over red) 
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Design with Indian-Study 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


and blue-green (green crayon over 
blue). Black accents should be 
used also. Indian red (brown crayon 
over red) is always good. Use yellow 
for light effects. 

After tracing (or designing) the 
Totem poles, outline all pencil lines 
in ink before coloring. For stiffness- 


to-stand mount on cardboard. 
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INDIAN TEEPEE (Page 64) 


MATERIALS NEEDED: THREE 
STICKS, BROWN PAPER OR 
CLOTH AND WAX CRAYONS: 
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Helen Strimple 


STICKS MAY 
BE TIED 


S| AT TOP 
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TURKEY BUILD-UP POSTER (Page 64) Helen Strimple 
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SAFETY POSTER (Page 64) Helen Strimple 


GO UP AND DOWN 
STAIRS 


D 
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AMERICAN 


Louise D. Tessin 


ALPHABET BOOK 
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ALPHABET BOOK 
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FIGURE CONSTRUCTION (Page 64) Louise D. Tessin 


The illustrations above show two steps in the development of figure construction that insure originality and 
pleasure in the work. The first step (not shown) is the making of action figures from plain pieces of paper issued to 
the pupils. The result is much like drawn action figures except that no erasing occurs. Any intentional or accidental 
change is made by simply shoving the parts into new positions. The second step is carried out by pieces cut by the 
pupils themselves. The third step is made from pieces cut from hand-decorated papers. 
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THANKSGIVING BASKET (Page 64) 


SCRATCH 


43 


Louise D. Tessin 


SCRATCH PAPER 3X4 IN. FOLD IN CENTER. 
DRAFT PATTERN WITH SLANT SIDES. 
CUT OUT. 


CONSTRUCTION PAPER OR DRAWING 
PAPER 9X12 IN. FOLD IN CENTER. 
PLACE RULER AGAINST FOLDED LINE 
AND DRAW PARALLEL LINE. 

MARK POINT -Z FOUR INCHES FROM-R. 
MARK POINT-Y- FOUR INCHES FROM-S. 


CONNECT POINTS-Z AND-:Y. 
TRACE BASKET SIDES -A- 
AND-B- IN PLACE. 

INDICATE POINTS-F AND-J. 
EF =DISTANCE-EG. 

KJ =DISTANCE-EG. 

AREA -C- BECOMES ONE END 
OF BASKET. REPEAT ALL 
MEASUREMENTS FOR 
OPPOSITE END-X 

CONNECT -F AND G. 

H: BECOMES A PASTING FLAP. 
CONNECT -J-AND-O. 

D- BECOMES A PASTING FLAP. 
REPEAT ON OPPOSITE SIDE. 
CUT OUT BASKET. FOLD 
DOTTED LINES. DECORATE. 
PASTE TOGETHER. ADD 
HANDLE IF DESIRED. 
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Louise D. Tessin 


4x6 


CUT AND BEND BACK FLAPS 


« MARLENE LEWIS 2ND GRADE 
GEORGE A. CRADER 


4 
2X3 
BROWN INCHES 
PAPER 
Gillin 
} 
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Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


POLAND POSTER (Page 64) 
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Mrs. Goose and the Empty Box 


One MORNING when Mrs. 
Goose was having a fall houseclean- 
ing, she decided that she needed 
some more room for her pots and 
pans, that was what. 

“A little new corner cupboard 
would be just right,” she told her- 
self. “It could go right here by the 
stove ... I'll go over to Mr. Gob- 
bler’s General Grocery Store and 
see if I can buy one.” 

It was a cool, crispy day. She put 
on her warm coat and her tall, 
funny hat. She went plop-plop 
along Animaltown Avenue, saying 
good-morning to her friends. Then 
she came to the store. 

*“How do you do, Mr. Gobbler?” 
she said, politely. “‘Have you any 
corner cupboards? I need one for my 
kitchen, yes I do.” 

Mr. Gobbler was doing up a pack- 
age of nuts and raisins and butter- 
taffy for Mr. Pig. He said, “No, 
Mrs. Goose, I am sorry. I do not 
have any corner cupboards.” 

Mrs. Goose cocked her eye at him. 

“Do you expect any»”’ she asked. 
“Soon?” 

“No, I do not expect any,” Mr. 
Gobbler told her, snapping off some 
string. corner cupboards, 
ever, | am sorry to tell you.” 

Mrs. Goose gave a great, heavy 
sigh, and wandered off toward the 
back of the Grocery. “I do need a 
cupboard, very much,” she said to 
herself. She pecked at a piece of 
corn on the floor, and swallowed it. 
It did not taste good. She sighed 
again. Then her bright goosie eyes 
spied a big wooden box over in a 
dark corner. She plopped over, to 
see what it was. 

“Why, this would make a nice 
little cupboard,” she told herself, 
“and I could get Mr. Goat to put 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the Author 


“Get out of that box,”’ said Mr. Gobbler. 


some shelves into it.”” She craned 
her long neck over the edge of the 
box; then she hopped in. 

Now Mr. Gobbler noticed that 
Mrs. Goose was acting very queerly. 
He came over to see what was up. 

“Why are you in that box?” he 
asked. ‘‘What’s the idea?” 

“The idea,” she told him, looking 
very snappy, “is that this would 
make me a fine little corner cup- 
board. You say, yourself, that you 
don’t have any to sell; but here is 
this good hox, and it could be fixed 
up, all right. How much is it?” 

“It is not for sale.”’ Mr. Gobbler 
told her. “It belongs to a stove that 
the cafeteria has ordered. The stove 
needed a bit of polishing, so we are 
doing that, right now, in the room 
behind the Grocery. In a very few 
minutes we will pop the stove back 
into the box again and Mr. Goat 
will haul it to the Cafeteria.” 

“Oh, what a pity,” said Mrs. 
Goose. “It would make such a nice 
little corner cupboard!” 

“Well, it can’t be a corner cup- 


board, and you had better get out of 
it, madam, please.” said Mr. Gob- 
bler, in a firm voice. 

Mrs. Goose hopped out. But after 
he had turned his back, she jumped 
right in again. She did want the box, 
so very much! Why, the shelves 
could go right there — and they 
could be painted a nice red... 

Then she heard Mr. Gobbler 
coming back. He looked over the 
edge of the box. “Please do not 
keep getting into that, Mrs. Goose. 
I told you it was not for sale, you 
know.” 

“Tl get out,” she told him, “‘in 
just about one minute. I am only 
admiring, and wishing...” 

But as soon as he had gone away, 
Mrs. Goose decided that she would 
stay where she was two or three 
minutes more. That could do no 
harm! The box had a nice, piney 
smell; she liked it, so very much. 
“Tl pull down the cover,” she 
thought. “Then Mr. Gobbler -will 
not worry about my being in here.” 

So she reached up with her bill 
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and shut the top. It was quite easy 
to do. And there was Mrs. Goose, 
closed up tight. 

Yes, it was dark inside the box; 
she could not see very well. Why 
hadn’t she thought about that? It 
was stuffy; only a little bit of light 
and air came through the cracks. 
Mrs. Goose was just going to push 
the cover up and get out when sud- 
denly the box was lifted — and she 
felt herself being carried away and 
set down on something. Then the 
something began to move, and the 
box with it, and Mrs. Goose with 
the box. 

“And I know where I am, too,” 
she said to herself. “I am on Mr. 
Goat’s cart — and he thinks a stove 
is in this box. And it is not a stove — 
it is me! A goose. What shall I do? 
I wish I had not got into the box. I 
wish I had not put the cover down. 
Oh, I am in a pickle — indeed I am!” 

Then she heard Mr. Gobbler’s 
voice again. He was on the cart, 
too! He spoke to Mr. Goat, “The 
cafeteria is going to be so pleased 
with this new stove. They have 
been waiting for it for a long while.” 

“It seemed to be a good, solid 
one,” said Mr. Goat, then. “It was 
quite heavy, when I lifted it into the 
cart.” 

“Oh,” thought Mrs. Goose, “‘it 
was heavy because I was in it! Mr. 
Gobbler is going to be just furious 
when we get to the cafeteria and he 
finds that he hasn’t got a new stove 


**Here is the stove,”’ said Mr. Pig. 


in the box — that it is just an old 
goose! What shall I do? What shall 
I say, when they lift the cover?” 

She squatted down as flat as she 
could, and hung her head sadly. The 
wheels of the cart kept turning and 
squeaking. Finally, Mr. Gobbler 
said, ‘Well, here we are...” 

Mr. Goat lifted the box off the 
cart. Mrs. Goose slid around and 
was bumped against the sides of the 
box. She did not like it. Then a 
door opened, and Mr. Gobbler 
called out, ‘““Well, here we are with 
the new stove. It is a very unusual 
one. I hope you will be surprised 
and pleased...” 

(“Oh,” thought Mrs. Goose, “they 
will be surprised, but not pleased.”’) 

“IT know we shall be delighted,” 
said the voice of the tall, thin squir- 
rel who owned the Cafeteria. “‘We 
do need a good, strong stove for our 
heavy pots and kettles. I hope it 
will take a good, hot fire...” 

“Mercy me,” thought Mrs. Goose, 
then, “what great danger I am in! 
They think I am a stove! They will 
put fire in me — and set big iron 
pots all over my back!’ 

“Well, now, you may look —” 
said Mr. Gobbler to Mr. Squirrel, 
lifting the box cover. ‘Here is your 
stove!” 

Then Mr. Goat and Mr. Gobbler 
and the tall, thin squirrel opened 
their mouths wide, and their eyes 
stared. They had never had such a 
surprise in all their lives; for Mrs. 


Goose jumped out of the big pine 
box, flapping her wings and squawk- 
ing, “Don’t put fire into me! Don’t 
cover me with cooking-pots! Let me 
go home! I don’t want to be a 
stove!” 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Gobbler, 
“so you did stay in that box, did 
you? I never in all my life,” he 
said to the others, “saw anyone so 
set on buying anything, in all my 
life. She was just determined to get 
into this box; she kept insisting that 
it would make a nice corner cup- 
board for her kitchen.” 

Mrs. Goose kept on crying out, 
“T don’t want to be a stove!” and 
running around in all directions. 

“Now, stop worrying,” Mr. Gob- 
bler told her. “You couldn’t be a 
stove if you tried — really you 
couldn’t. You don’t have to be one, 
just because you were in that box!” 

“You are only a goose,” said Mr. 
Goat. 

“Indeed she is, 
Squirrel. 

Suddenly there was a loud knock 
at the Cafeteria door. There were 
Mr. Pig and Black Cat. They had 
the stove on a wheelbarrow! They 
looked very excited. They said, ‘We 
found out that you had gone to 
deliver the box to the Cafeteria. We 
were quite upset — because the 
stove wasn’t in it! So — we decided 
to come right along after you, and 
bring 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Gobbler. 
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“So here it is, after all. Isn’t it 
fine)”’ Then they all admired it, 
except Mrs. Goose. 

“But didn’t you notice that the 
box was empty?” asked Mr. Pig. 
“It must have been very light.” 

“It was not light,” Mr. Goat told 
him, “because Mrs. Goose was in it.” 

“Oh, I see —” said Mr. Pig and 
Black Cat, both together. 

“You don’t see at all,” Mrs. 
Goose told them. “I had a very good 
reason for being in the box. I want- 
ed it — for a corner cupboard. I was 
going to have little shelves put into 
it — and paint it red. But Mr. Gob- 
bler said it wasn’t for sale.” 

“Yes, I kept telling you that,” 
said Mr. Gobbler, “‘and you kept 
insisting.”’ 

“And now I think I am going to 
cry,” said Mrs. Goose. 

“Oh, don’t,” begged the tall, 
thin squirrel. “‘Because the stove is 
here safely — and so are you. Please 
don’t, Mrs. Goose!’ — for she had 
taken out her big purple handker- 
chief, and tears were dropping 
down into it. He patted her feather 
back, “Wait. I have a fine idea. 
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Mrs. Goose waved good-bye with a happy smile. 


The box belongs to me, now. Do 
you still want it? Yes? I really do 
not need it. You may have it!” 

“Oh, thank you,” sniffed Mrs. 
Goose, brightening. 

“T’ll take it around to your house 
for you—”’ offered Mr. Goat. Then 
he whispered to Mr. Gobbler, “Any 
thing, to get her home.” 

“And anything to make her stop 


crying,” Mr. 
back to him. 


Gobbler whispered 


Mrs. Goose waved good-bye with 
a happy smile. Why, she was almost 
ready to laugh out loud! She was 
out of her pickle, she was in Mr. 
Goat’s cart having a nice ride, and 
the big, beautiful, piney-smell box 
was her very own at last! 


The Laughing Princess 


Once upon a time there was a 
king who had waited a long time for 
an heir who would some day rule 
his great country. When a baby 
girl was born to the queen, he 
thought, “A princess is almost as 
good as a prince. Some day she will 
rule this land, and I will try to make 
her so happy that she will be a good 
ruler.” Because happy people are 
always good. 

So he invited two fairy god- 
mothers to the christening. Every- 
body for miles around was invited to 
the christening, which was a very 
royal and grand affair. Tables 
were piled high with good things to 
eat and drink. Bands of musicians 
were hired to play so that people 
could have a good time singing and 
dancing all they wanted to. Through 


KARIN ASBRAND 


it all the little Princess Lilita lay in 
her lace-and-ribbon-trimmed _ bas- 
sinette and smiled. 

“She is a very lovely baby,” said 
the first fairy godmother, proudly. 
“And in order that she may be as 
happy always as she is today, I give 
her this gift.” 

And she handed the king a beau- 
tiful silver flask. 

“It is filled with laughter,” she 
explained to the king. “So keep it 
loosely corked, so that her laughter 
will bubble over, and stay with her 
always.” 

“And I,” said the second fairy 
godmother, not wishing to be out- 
done by her sister, “‘will give my god- 
child this crystal flask. It is a flask of 
tears, the little Princess Lilita’s 
tears.” 


“We will keep that very tightly 
corked,” said the queen, in some 
alarm, for she did not like the sound 
of the word tears. “I do not want 
my little daughter to even know 
the meaning of tears.” 

“Be that as it may,” murmured 
the second fairy godmother, sagely. 
“But do not forget that there is no 
joy without some sorrow.” 

“Maybe so,” put in the king, 
“but we will hide the crystal flask 
so that she will never be able to find 
it. She must never cry, if we can 
help it.” 

The two fairy godmothers kissed 
the little princess, and departed. 
The king and queen carefully hid 
the crystal flask on a very high 
shelf that could not be reached 
without the aid of a ladder. It was 
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so far behind a heap of bottles and 
boxes that nobody could possibly 
know it was there. 

The little princess grew into a 
lovely little girl. It seemed as though 
she laughed about everything, and 
everybody that came near _ her 
laughed, too. She had everything 
she wanted, so there really was 
nothing to cry about. Even when 
she fell down and skinned her royal 
little knees she laughed. When she 
had to go to bed she laughed. She 
laughed when she got up in the 
morning, when she went to school, 
when she ate her meals, and even 
when she was being punished. No 
matter what happened, she laughed. 
Everybody began to call her the 
laughing princess. 

But as time went on people began 
to get a little tired of hearing the 
princess laugh all the time. There 
were some that even thought she 
was a bit queer, though nobody 
dared to say so because it would 
make the king and queen very 
angry. 

One day when she had grown into 
a very beautiful young lady one of 
her maids-in-waiting told her about 
the crystal flask. 

“I know where it is. too,” she 
whispered, knowingly. 

“It’s mine,” pouted the princess. 
“T want it. I would like to see it.” 

“Well, we will get a ladder and 
go up after it,” said the maid-in- 
waiting. 

So they got a ladder, and the 
princess climbed up, rung by rung. 

“It’s on the top shelf, on the left- 
hand side,” said the maid-in-wait- 
ing. “My mother told me so, for she 
herself saw the queen hide it there.” 

The princess thrust her little 
hand behind all the things on the 
shelf, and sure enough, there was the 
beautiful crystal flask. With a 
merry laugh she drew it out, and 
pulled out the stopper. Right 
away, she began to cry as if her 
heart would break. 

“Come down! Come down, quick- 
ly,” begged the maid-in-waiting, 
alarmed. 

And as the princess started to 
climb down she dropped the stopper. 
Her little dog picked it up in his 
mouth and ran way down the palace 
corridors and out the door into the 


garden with it. Way down the road 
he ran. The princess cried and 
cried. When she was halfway down 
the ladder she fell the rest of the 
way, and lay in a crumpled heap at 


. the foot of the ladder, crying her 


heart out. 

Nobody seemed to be able to do 
anything for the little princess at all. 
Even though they put the open 
silver flask of laughter right beside 
her, it did not seem to do one bit of 
good. The grimaces that she made 
through her floods of tears could 
never be called laughter. The king 
and queen were quite beside them- 
selves. 


“We must find the stopper to the 
flask of tears,” cried the king. 


He had signs posted all over his 
great country offering big rewards 
to anyone who would find the stop- 
per to the crystal flask. He hired 
clowns to come in to the princess’ 
room in the palace to go through all 
their tricks and see if they could 
make the Princess Lilita laugh, but 
she only cried the harder. He had 
musicians to play for her. He 
brought her all kinds of ‘lovely 
presents. But no matter what any- 
body did, she kept right on crying. 
And the dog that had run away 
with the stopper just stood and 
wagged his tail, for he could not 
tell where he had hidden it. They 
had the gardeners dig up almost the 
whole palace garden to see if the dog 
had buried the stopper, but no 
trace of it could they find. 


One day a prince rode into the 
palace yard on a milk-white charger 


A Caterpillar Wriggles 


NONA KEENE DUFFY 


A caterpillar wriggles 
And humps himself and creeps; 
And then he makes a chrysalis 


And goes to bed and sleeps. 


In dainty, silken cradle 
All winter he will lie, 

Then some warm day, next April, 
He'll be a butterfly! 
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with trappings of purest gold that 
gleamed in the sunlight. 

“TI would have word with the 
king,” he said to the servant who 
answered his ring. “I am the Prince 
Sigwald, your nearest neighbor.” 

And when he was ushered into the 
king’s presence he took from his 
pocket the stopper to the crystal 
flask. “Is this what you are seek- 
ing?” he asked. 

“Indeed it is,” cried the king. 
“Where did you find it?’ 

“That is neither here nor there,” 
said the prince. “But if you must 
know, it was almost under my 
horse’s hoofs when I was riding 
through your land one day several 
weeks ago.” 

“I will see that you get your 
reward,” promised the king. 

“IT want no other reward,” said 
the prince, “than the hand of your 
daughter in marriage.” 

“Come to her quickly, then,” put 
in the king, “‘so that we may check 
her tears, and bring happiness to her 
again.” 

They hurried to the princess’ 
chamber, and quickly put the stop- 
per on the crystal flask. The princess 
at once stopped crying, and dried 
her eyes on a wisp of a lace handker- 
chief that was wet with her tears. 
The prince took her hand in his, and 
she looked up at him and laughed 
for joy. 

“Now,” said the queen, “we 
must hide that awful crystal flask 
again where she will never find it.” 

“Nay,” said the prince, “do not 
do that, for there is no joy but is 
better for a few tears once in a 
while. Let me keep it for her. For 
unless she knows how to weep once 
in a while she cannot understand her 
subjects. She will be a better queen 
if she understands her subjects. I 


will take care that her tears are 


The king and queen were very 
glad to have found such a good and 
wise prince for their daughter. The 
two countries were united by the 
marriage of Prince Sigwald and the 
Princess Lilita, and they ruled to- 
gether, both wisely and well, for a 
good many years. 
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Baby Seal’s Jacket 


SYDNEY W. MAGUIRE 


66 (OME quickly.” the Mother 
Seal called to the Baby Seal. “Your 
Grandfather is cross because you 
haven’t learned to swim. He wants 
to leave here as soon as we can get 
away.” 

“Where are we going?” the Baby 
Seal asked. 

“We always go south for the win- 
ter,” his mother told him. “It 
would be much too cold here in the 
north.” 

“But I like to be where it is cold, 
so that I can wear my pretty fur 
jacket. Will Grandfather let me 
take my jacket with me?” = It 
sounded very much as though the 
Baby Seal were whining. 

“Maybe he will put your coat 
away in moth balls,’ Mother Seal 
said. Then she gave the Baby Seal a 
little push. “Get into the water and 
stop talking. It is time for your 
swimming lesson.” 

Baby Seal tried hard to swim 
because he wanted to be a strong 
swimmer like Grandfather Seal, but 
he seemed to be doing everything 
backwards. Instead of listening 
when Mother Seal told him what to 
do, he was thinking about his little 
fur jacket and wondering if he could 
take it with him. Mether Seal 
barked at him when she saw him 
slipping through the water with his 
head covered and his tail sticking up 


in the air. The Baby Seal knew 
that his mother was getting angry. 
He tried once more but it was no 
use. When he climbed up on the 
block of ice beside his mother, she 
spanked him with her flipper. 

“If you don’t try to learn to swim 
like Grandfather,” Mother Seal said, 
“we'll go to the south and leave you 
here all alone.” 

Baby Seal didn’t care. If he had 
to stay where it was cold he would 
need his little fur jacket to keep him 
warm. After the swimming lesson, 
Mother Seal left him alone while 
she went to find something for his 
dinner. Baby Seal cried out to say 
that he was hungry. Sometimes 
his cry sounded like a lamb, but 
today he was so hungry that he 
made a noise like a naughty puppy. 

He stopped as soon as he looked 
down at his little fur jacket. The 
water had made it sleek and shiny. 
Baby Seal ran his flipper over the 
fur because he liked to feel its 
velvety smoothness. 

It was cold in the little ice igloo 
that Mother Seal had built for him. 
Baby Seal shivered and wished that 
his mother would hurry back. When 
he stuck his nose out of the igloo to 
sniff the salt air, the Baby Seal 
thought he could smell the warm 
lands to the south. If he could get 
started ahead of the others, he could 


take the fur jacket with him. Baby 
Seal moved to the edge of the ice 
until he could see himself in the pool 
of water. My, but he would hate to 
leave that pretty jacket! 

Why should he wait for Grand- 
father and all the other Seals to go 
on the long swim? Of course, he 
couldn’t swim very well, but if he 
tried to remember what Mother had 
taught him — Baby Seal leaned 
away over to admire himself in the 
water and he slipped right off the 
block of ice. He really hadn't 
meant to leave without his mother, 
but he wouldn’t turn back now 
that he had started. 

He hadn’t gone far before he be- 
gan to be somewhat frightened. Try 
as he would he couldn’t keep his 
head above the water. He began to 
think that he had been made back- 
wards. It seemed as if his head 


should have been at the other end of 


his body. Sometimes when he tried 
to lift his head, he rolled over and 
over in somersaults. 

Baby Seal tried again. Could it be 
that his head had grown too big for 
his body? Then he had a terrible 
thought. Suppose — just suppose — 
he should grow too big to wear his 
little fur jacket! At the thought, his 
head almost sank to the bottom of 
the ocean. 

Swimming was hard work and the 
Baby Seal was tired and hungry. 
Why hadn’t he waited until after 
Mother Seal had brought him his 
dinner? Without knowing what he 
was doing, he began to flip his 
flippers and switch his tail in exactly 
the right way, skimming through 
the water for all the world like 
Grandfather Seal. Baby Seal made 
another one of those queer noises, 
just because he was so happy. 

Baby Seal was glad that he had 
his fur jacket to keep him warm. 
At times his flippers grew so tired 
that he could searecly move, but 
when he tried to go to sleep his 
head sank under the water again. 
Once he thought he heard something 
following him. Now that he could 
keep his head above the water, he 
looked about him. As far as he could 
see, there was nothing but water. 
Sometimes the sun shone down on 
him. At other times he saw stars 
overhead. Baby Seal just paddled 
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on, because there was nothing else 
for him to do, 

Baby Seal was pleased when he 
found that the water was growing 
warmer. Then one beautiful sun- 
shiny day, he saw some rocks ahead 
of him. With one strong pull on his 
flippers, he shot through the water 
to the biggest rock. He was tired, 
but somehow he managed to wiggle 
himself over the edge. The Baby 
Seal was asleep as soon as his head 
hit the rock. 

He had no idea how long he had 
been asleep, when he was awakened 
by the warm sun beating down on 
him. He was much too hot, but he 
was still sleepy. He would be more 
comfortable without the jacket. 
Baby Seal lifted one lazy flipper and 
unzipped the zipper. Then he 
folded the jacket neatly and laid it 
on the rock beside him. Now that it 
had dried, the coat was so soft and 
fluffy. 

Baby Seal turned over for another 
nap with nothing between him and 


the sun but his shorts and his little 


The sun had 
gone down by the time the Baby 
Seal was really rested. He stretched 
and yawned and then because it 
had grown quite chilly, he reached 
out for his little fur jacket. It had 
gone! Someone had taken his little 
fur jacket! The Baby Seal wanted to 
cry, but there was no one to hear 
him. so he only twitched his whis- 
kers. 

Suppose the other Seals should 
find him here without his coat? He 
knew all the little Seals were sure to 
make fun of him. And what would 
his Mother say? She would never 
want the others to see him without a 
coat. 

It had grown very dark. The 
Baby Seal was so cold that he had 
broken out in goose pimples. The 
water was rising higher and higher 
so Baby Seal moved back where the 
waves couldn’t reach him. 

He was too cold to sleep any 
more and until he found his coat he 
would not look for anything to eat. 
If it weren’t so dark he might be 
able to find his coat. Baby Seal 


white undershirt. 


Nancy Mouse Had 
a Birthday Party 


Motty MOUSE had _ three 
children, Danny, Nancy and Baby 
Tinker. She thought it would be 
nice to have a party on Nancy’s 
birthday, so she invited Tommy 
Chipmunk, Sammy Squirrel, Peter 
Rabbit, Granny Hen, Sally Hen and 
her ten little fluffy yellow chicks. 
Molly Mouse told them all to come 
on Sunday, at one o'clock. 

She was quite busy getting ev- 
erything ready. She knew there 
would be lots of cookies and crackers 
on Mrs. Brown’s pantry shelf and 
plenty of lettuce and carrots in her 
garden, but she was worried about 
getting cheese for the party. Mrs. 
Brown seldom bought cheese any- 
more, and she knew that her children 
wouldn’t think it was much of a 
party without cheese. But she 
waited patiently searched 
through the groceries every night. 


Luckily, the day before the party, 
Mrs. Brown bought cheese and 
Molly was very happy when she 
found it. 

Molly Mouse and her family 
lived in Farmer Brown’s corncrib 
and she worked hard getting it clean 
for the party. Granny Hen came 
over early the morning of the party 
and helped her. She whisked the 
cobwebs down, swept the floor, 
and helped Molly fix a nice long 
table. She brought some red pop- 
corn for the party and a little white 
apron so she could help serve re- 
freshments. Molly Mouse was very 
happy to nave her assistance. The 
Mouse children were so excited, 
they hardly knew what to do with 
themselves. So Molly, a wise and 
tactful mother, told them to go 
over to Tommy Chipmunk’s house 
(in the hollow tree across the 
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sat very still and closed his eyes to 
make the time pass more quickly. 

The first thing he saw when he 
opened his eyes was the moon 
hanging up in the sky like a big 
yellow balloon. There was enough 
light to see that most of the rock 
was now under water. But there 
was no sign of his little fur jacket. 
The Baby Seal had about made up 
his mind to hide in a cave for the 
rest of his life, when he noticed 
something climbing slowly over the 
edge of the rock. He opened his 
mouth to scream. Then the black 
shape edged nearer to him and the 
Baby Seal began to cry. As soon as 
he recognized the familiar voice of 
Mother Seal, he was so happy that 
he heat the rock with his tail. 

“You are the most careless Seal I 
have ever seen,” Mother Seal said. 
“[ found your coat floating in the 
water by the edge of the rock. Here, 
put it on right away before you 


catch cold. What would your 


Grandfather say if he saw you with- 
out a jacket!” 


EDNA HAMILTON 


meadow) and play with Tommy 
until twelve o’clock. They loved 
Tommy Chipmunk, so they scam- 
pered away as fast as they could, 
even Baby Tinker trotted along. 

Sammy Squirrel promised Molly 
Mouse that he would do some acro- 
batic stunts at the party and Peter 
Rabbit toéd her that he would do 
some toe dances if Sally Hen would 
sing some songs about her fluffy 
yellow chicks. Then it was planned 
that the entire group would sing, 
“Happy Birthday,” to Nancy. 

After a very busy morning every- 
thing was in order, and at one 
o'clock sharp, Sammy Squirrel 
knocked on the corncrib door. Nancy 
ran to welcome him and take his 
hat. He was so dressed up, you 
should have seen him. He wore 
brown velvet trousers, a yellow 
shirt, white vest with gold buttons 
on it, a high stiff hat, and he carried 
acane. Peter Rabbit came next. He 
looked nice, too. He wore blue 
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satin pants, a pink silk shirt, a blue 
satin hat, and he also carried a cane. 
Tommy Chipmunk was the next to 
arrive. He was dressed in dark 
brown trousers and a blue shirt. He 
told Molly he didn’t wear his hat 
because he lost it the day before. 
Sally Hen came last with all her 
fluffy yellow chicks. She was 
dressed in a blue pinafore with a 
bonnet to match, her little chicks 
were beaming with pride, they were 
all so well groomed. The little 
roosters wore blue pants and the 
little hens wore pink pinafores. 
After the guests were properly 
greeted, the program began. Sammy 
Squirrel got his tail caught on a nail 
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while he was doing his stunts, but 
Tommy Chipmunk, quick as a 
flash, rushed up the side wall and 
helped him get it loose. It was so 
funny that the children laughed 
and shouted. Molly Mouse was a 
bit embarrassed when Danny Mouse 
whistled loudly. Still, it was so 
amusing, even Molly and Granny 
Hen chuckled a little, but they 
didn’t let the children and guests 
see or hear them. Sally Hen was so 
tickled she could hardly sing for 
laughing. 

When the program was over, they 
were all seated around the long 
table. They had lots of goodies... 
nuts, cheese, lettuce, carrots, crack- 
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ers, cookies, and the red popcorn. 
Peter Rabbit ate so much, Molly 
was a little worried about him. She 
didn’t want him to get sick and miss 
school the next day. They all had a 
wonderful time. They ate and ate 
until they couldn’t eat another bite. 
Then they all thanked Molly and 
Nancy for the nice party and started 
home. Before they left, Granny 
Hen invited them to come to her 
house the next Sunday, to sing and 
play games. This pleased Sammy 
Squirrel so much that he threw his 
hat in the air. Sammy left first 
because his home was three miles 
away. 


Tommy's Brother is a Pilgrim 
YVONNE ALTMANN, Kindergarten Director, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


“4 DON’T want to be an 
Indian, Mother. I want to be a 
pilgrim,” said Jimmy. 

“What are you talking about?” 

“If you don’t bring your lunch, 
you are an Indian.” 

“T still don’t know what you are 
talking about.” 

‘Miss Brown told us a story today 
about the pilgrims and the Indians. 
Would you like to hear it? Then I 
think you will know what I am talk- 
ing about.” 

“Tell me the story. Ask Tommy if 
he would like to listen to it.” 

“I told him the story on the way 
home from school. He said he knew 
it already, but he was a polite 
listener.” 

“Tell me the story now. 

“Once upon a time there were 
some people that lived in England. 
The king would not let them worship 
God the way they wanted to so they 
moved to Holland. Things did not 
go so good there either, so they 
came to America. These first people 
were called the Pilgrims. The first 
winter in America was very hard for 
them because there wasn’t any 
store for them to go to buy food, 
clothing, and other things that they 
would need. Many of them got sick 
becawse there wasn’t any hospital to 
go to and there wasn’t any drug 


store to buy medicine in. The pil- 
grims had to build their own houses 
out of trees. They cut the trees 
down and used the trunks of the 
trees. When the house was done, it 
was called a log cabin. Some of the 
Indians who lived in America were 
very kind to the pilgrims. They gave 
them food to eat. The food kept 
them from starving. In the spring 
of the year the pilgrims planted a 
garden. The Indians gave them 
some seeds to plant. When fall 
came the things that were planted 
were ready to pick. The pilgrims 
had many things to eat now. They 
were very happy, as they knew now 
that they would have enough food 
to keep them through the cold win- 
ter months. They decided to have a 
party. They decided to invite the 
Indians to the party because they 
were their friends. This party is 
known as the first Thanksgiving. 
They thanked God for bringing the 
sun and rain to make the vegetables 
and grain grow. They thanked God 
for giving them such good friends as 
the Indians. Now do you know 
what I am talking about, being an 
Indian or a pilgrim>”’ 

“TI think you are going to have a 
party in kindergarten just like the 
pilgrims had a long time ago.” 

“That’s right. We are going to 


have the party tomorrow. All those 
who bring a lunch are pilgrims, Ii 
you forgot your lunch or if you 
weren’t in school today and didn’t 
know about it, you are an Indian.”’ 

“What would you like for lunch?” 

“Miss Brown said we should bring 
some fruit, sandwiches, cookies. We 
can bring a drink if we want to, but 
if we do we are to carry it in a 
basket. You know it might drop 
out of a paper bag and drop.” 

“All right, you may bring a lunch 
like that.” 

“Miss Brown said too that we 
should not eat anything before we 
come to school, because she does not 
want us to get sick. It would be too 
bad if we would get sick for Thanks- 
giving.” 

“It certainly would be.” 

“Tommy, are you going to have a 
Thanksgiving party in your room?”’ 

“No, but we are going to have a 
program.” 

“Oh, that should be nice.” 

“Time to clean up for supper.” 

“Ok, mother. Come on, Tommy, 
let’s go upstairs and wash.” 

“Just think, Jimmy, how lucky 
we are. If we would have been a 
pilgrim, we wouldn’t have had a 
nice bathroom to wash in.” 

“T’m glad I’m living now.” 

“So am I,” said Tommy. 
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The Poetry Corner 


Cloud Parade 


MARGUERITE GODE 


I watched the clouds go marching by 
Tn gay procession on the sky, 


Each moving slowly as they made 
A carnival on dress parade. 


First came a chariot asail 
And close behind, a mammoth 
whale, 


A dog with ears and tail afloat, 
A sailor riding in a boat. 


By leaps and bounds, a bunny small 
Went racing past a giant tall. 


An elephant with trunk aswing 
And three gray goslings awing, 


A friendly cow with one stray horn, 
A scarecrow man with garments 
torn. 


And as I watched a little boy, 
Went dancing by in sheer cloud joy. 


So silently they went their way 
Across the broad blue sky of day 


I sat bewitched until the last 
Of the gay caravan had passed. 


Winner 


ANNIE LAURIE VON TUNGELN 


Said a frisky little Cloud, 

“What fun to send a_ sprinkle!” 
“No, please not,” said Mr. Sun, 
His face a big, round twinkle. 
“Today is mine, I’d like to shine; 
[ made a day that’s clear and fine.” 


Said the stubborn little Cloud, 

So set she was on gaining, 

“Drops of Rain, speed down to 
Earth, 

And start at once your raining!” 

The Sun cried “Shoo!” The Sun 
cried “Boo!” 

The frightened Drops, away they 
flew! 


My Thankful List 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


I made a list of all the things 
That I was thankful for. 

But just as soon as my pen stopped 
I thought of many more. 


And so I made another list, 
This time a big long one. 

But as before when I was through 
T found my list not done. 


Right then I knew no list I made 
Could ever cover all 

The things that I was thankful for, 
The big things and the small. 


From Father, Mother. home and 
school 
Down to my smallest toy. 
And all the things outdoors and in 
That help to give me joy. 


Sparkle 


RUTH BAY KERSEY 


I have a little kitty 
Sparkle is his name; 
I’ve been very happy 
Since the day he came, 


He has a little motor 

That runs when he is glad, 
And it shuts off every time 
Anything makes him sad. 


His fur is soft and fluffy, 
He’s a Persian you can see; 
He meows when he is hungry 
And then he looks for me. 


I feed him warm milk 

And sometimes bread and meat; 
He’s a greedy little fellow 

And always likes to eat. 


I love little Sparkle — 

I think he’s very fine; 

I know you'd like him too, 
But I’m so glad he’s mine. 
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CLARA G, CORNELL 


I have a number of fine friends, 
And when I visit one 

He’s sure to tell me thrilling tales 
Of daring deeds he’d done. 


These friends don’t live in houses, 
but 
Each dwells inside a book, 
But from the stories that they tell 
I know just how they look. 


Some tell me tales of Indians 
And some about the sea, 

While others tell of western plains 
Where buffaloes used to he. 


But all of them together teach 
A lot of things to me 

About our great America, 
The Land of Liberty. 


A Little Girl Was Dreaming 


EDNA HAMILTON 


A little girl was dreaming 

In her little snow white bed, 

That baby stars were not gold... 
But were a radiant red. 


A little girl was dreaming 

That she sailed up in the sky 
In a shiny silver boat 

Where the gold stars floated by. 


A little girl was dreaming 

In her little snow white bed 

That the man in the moon called her, 
But . . . it was her mother, instead! 


I Pledge Allegiance to the Flag 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


I pledge allegiance to the flag 
That waves so brave and free: 

It stands for man’s belief in man 
And for their liberty. 


I pledge allegiance to the flag 
With which we rise or fall, 

With justice for the weaker ones, 
Security for all. 


I pledge allegiance to the flag 
So fine, so free and brave; 

Long may she fly above the seas, 
Long may she proudly wave! 
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Trailside Museum 
A Haven for Helpless and Wounded Animals 


Jr. Chipmunk rests in the swing. 


Traiswr MUSEUM is not 
just another museum. It is a place 
where children are on intimate terms 
with tamed wild animals. For here, 
at this animal hotel, for the past 
fifteen years, many a motherless 
baby squirrel has been cared for 
until it was fit to be given its lib- 
erty. Sick and wounded wild crea- 
tures get the same expert care, and 
when well, are returned to the 
woods. 

The hotel has also a few perma- 
nent guests, such as a big imperfect 
bull-frog, a hawk with a_ useless 
wing, and other creatures who could 
not protect themselves if allowed to 
roam in the woods. 

Trailside Museum is a_three- 
storied old mansion of yellow brick. 
You will find it at the edge of 
Thatched Woods, in the Forest 
Preserve district of Cook county, 
Illinois. It is not a big building, but 
its unique atmosphere fascinates 
all adult visitors, and children love 
the antics of the friendly little 
animals, several of which they are 
allowed to fondle. 


I. DYER KUENSTLER 


Boys and girls who live nearby 
are encouraged to assist with the 
animals. During the summer vaca- 
tion they are taught how to prepare 
the different foods in the small 
kitchen. They also help to keep the 
cages clean. They dig up worms for 
the birds, they scour the nearby 
woods for fresh hollow logs. They 
collect nuts and sun-flower seeds 


‘Please, Jimmy, settle down and go 
to sleep!”’ 


and do many other 
things. 

Children are also responsible for 
bringing most of the homeless or 
injured creatures to the museum; 
and a very smal! hey named the 
famous John Rabbit. 

This friendly white rabbit has 
been a pet at Trailside for so long 
that the attendants fear he will soon 
be too old to welcome the daily 


interesting 


visitors by hopping forward and 
sniffing their shoes. 

One spring a number of young 
squirrels grew up in a big cage 
opposite the front door. Whenever a 
visitor entered they sprang to the 
side of their cage and gazed at the 
new-comer with their big black 
eyes. Apparently they were asking 
as plainly as they could, “Have you 
any nuts in your pocket?” 

A baby chipmunk who was reared 
in the same cage often played tag 
with the lively squirrels. When he 
grew tired he took refuge in the 
circular swing, and he seemed to 
enjoy the motion when his energetic 
cousins bumped into the swing and 
gave him a ride. 

Close by lived a family of plump 
young ground-squirrels, or spermo- 
piles (seed-eaters) with several black 
and white stripes down their backs. 
The notice on their cage said that in 
their natural state they were usually 
quite slim, but these Trailside 
ground-squirrels were as fat as 
butter-balls! 


One wise little mouse gets a free ride. 
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After dining on sun-flower and 
other seeds, they curled around and 
went to sleep, all but Jimmy. He 
was anything but sleepy! He scam- 
pered all around the cage! He dived 
into the hollow log and came out 
the other end! Then he tried the 
swing, and from there he lept onto 
his sleeping companions. He ignored 
their grunts of disapproval and ran 
over their backs to the edge of the 
shelf. Then down he sprang to the 
floor and repeated his trip around 
the cage. 

Every spring a number of baby 
birds are brought to the muscum to 
be cared for. One child brought a 
young robin that had fallen out of 
its nest and broken its right leg. A 
section of an owl’s quill was used for 
a splint. The leg healed and the 
robin was fed until he was old 
enough to be given his liberty. 

Last season an old ow! was allowed 
out of his cage during certain hours 
of each day. Whenever he had his 


A trail leading into Thatchers 


~~ 


> 


7 ft 
Junior finds a quiet place to sleep. 
liberty a notice was put up on the 
wall warning all visitors not to 
touch him as he posed on the top of 
other cages. The notice read, “Do 
not touch me! I don’t like being 
fondled! Old Man Owl!” 

Another interesting warning was 
attached to the cage of a fine red- 
squirrel. It said, “I bite, really 1 do! 
So keep your fingers out of my 
cage!” 
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Possibly the most popular crea- 
tures of the whole place are the 
twenty-odd descendants of common 
ordinary house mice. As their coats 
vary from a clear fawn to a deep 
grey-black, visitors usually read 
the notice on the cage more than 
once. But apparently this unusual 
fur coloring is a mystery even to the 
attendants. 

These mice are the clowns of the 
museum. In their cage something 
amusing is always going on, and 
the two wheels are in continual use. 
Occasionally so many mice get on at 
one time that they slide off as the 
wheel swirls around. However, one 
wise little fellow found out how to 
take a ride without doing any of the 
work. He sat on the outside of the 
wheel and let his friends do the 
running. He even seemed to enjoy 
going backwards, for he did not 
spring off when he found himself 
upside-down at the bottom. 

If you have the idea that mice 


The Duck-pond behind Trailside Museum. 
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never drink, you will be surprised, 
for here the water-bottle is never 
without a customer. This bottle is 
fastened up-side-down to the side of 
the cage, and the water comes out a 
drop at a time at the end of a glass 
tube, which is inserted in the neck. 
Usually, two or three mice are 
standing eagerly on their hind feet, 
waiting to get the next drop. 

As you make a tour of the rooms 
you will also see skunks, gophers, 
turtles, newts, frogs and about every 
wild creature that is found in the 
nearby woods. During the summer 
months the out-of-door cages are 
occupied by big squirrels, racoons, 
hawks and other birds. An empty 
cage usually means that the owner 


has been returned to the wilds. 

Behind the museum is a large 
duck-pond with a path leading 
through the trees around the edge. 
Other trails going west invite you to 
explore the woods as far as the Des 
Plains river. 

This animal hotel is about ten 
miles west of Lake Michigan, and it 
is usually marked by a tiny red 
square on most Chicago and vicinity 
maps. 

If you happen to be in Chicago, 
drive west on Chicago Avenue, 
through River Forest until you 
reach Thatchers Woods. There, at 
the east edge of the woods, you will 
find the museum. You cannot miss 
it, for at the southwest corner of the 


Insect Camouflage 


LILLIAN S. GRAHAM and MARJORIE WACKERBARTH 


Bos, DID you ever see a live 
walking-stick? Here’s one.” 

Bob ran to where his dad was 
looking at some bushes. “A walking 
stick out here in this brush? Where 
is it?” Bob stooped down to ex- 
amine the bush to which his dad was 
pointing. “I can’t see a cane here,” 
said Bob. 

“No, Bob,” laughed Daddy. “I 
don’t mean a cane. I mean a 
walking-stick. Now look closely.” 
Bob’s father, with a small stick, 
brushed against a twig right before 
Bob’s eyes. The twig moved. 

“T thought that was a twig on the 
bush,” exclaimed the surprised Bob. 
““What is it?” 

“That is an insect called the 
walking-stick, and is a good example 
of how nature provides protection 
against its enemies. The majority of 
insects are not strong enough to 
fight off their enemies so they outwit 
them by remaining unseen. Many 
insects look so much like their sur- 
roundings that they can live in the 
very midst of their enemies and not 
be seen. Take this little walking- 
stick with its slender body, two or 
three inches long, no wings and 
three pairs of legs, the first pair 


which are held straight ahead of its 
body, looks so much like the twig to 
which it clings that even your sharp 
eyes could not see it.” 

“Pretty smart, I'll say,” agreed 
Bob. “It’s almost exactly the same 
color as the twig.” 

“When it is young,” said Daddy, 
“the walking-stick is green but as it 
grows older it changes to brown. 
You know a lot of insects that are 
hard to see if you stop to think a 
minute, Bob.” 

“Sure I do. The measuring worm 
looks just like a twig, too.” 

“Yes, indeed, and there are the 
mourning-cloak butterflies that look 
like dead leaves; some moths look 
like tree bark, while some tree hop- 
pers look like thorns. The ‘praying 
mantis’ that live in tropical coun- 
tries are brightly colored and_re- 
semble flowers. By sitting among 
the flowers of their own coloring, 
they escape being seen, and also 
devour insects attracted by the 
flowers.” 

“Some insects are easy enough to 
see,” said Bob. 

“That’s true, Bob, but they have 
ways of protecting themselves. 
There’s bees and wasps that sting 
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road that crosses Chicago Avenue 
there is a large brown sign which 
says, TRAILSIDE MUSEUM. An 
arrow points left (south) to the 
‘ntrance driveway. 

Park your car at the side of the 
road just beyond the entrance, and 
walk up the path to the old man- 
sion. You will be welcome, and 
your visit will cost you nothing. 

As you may know, there are now 
similar museums in many of our 
National parks, but Trailside was 
the first to be established in the mid- 
west. It was founded in 1932 by 
Charles G. Sauers, a leading con- 
servationist and general superin- 
tendent of the Forest Preserves 
since 1929, 


their enemies, others emit a bad odor 


while still others have 
hairs or spines.” 

“An example is the Monarch or 
common milkweed butterfly that has 
such a bitter flavor the insect eating 
birds carefully avoid it. Birds that 
eat insects soon learn to recognize 
the bad tasting ones by size, form 
and especially color, and leave 
them alone. It often happens that 
edible insects look like some of the 
insects that are bad tasting and 
because of this, escape being eaten. 
For instance, the “viceroy” butter- 
fly, which has no bitter taste and is 
not even closely related to the Mon- 
arch, resembles the Monarch so 
much that birds refuse also to eat it. 
Numerous defenseless moths are 
colored so much like stinging bees 
and wasps that they are avoided by 
their natural enemies. 


irritating 


“This imitation of one insect by 
another for protection is known as 
insect mimicry, while the ability of 
other insects to take on the color of 
their surroundings is spoken of as 
protective coloration.” 

“Daddy, let’s watch for some 
more invisible insects on our walk. 
Shall we?” 

“All right, Bob, we'll watch for 
some, but I’m warning you. It will 
take sharp eyes to see them.”’ 
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Animal and Insect Aviators 


W uen MERE man first dis- 
covered that he could climb into a 
contraption called a glider and by 
taking advantage of wind currents, 
travel for miles, he thought that he 
was pretty clever. But a small two- 
foot snake, found on some of the 
islands of Malaysia has been doing 
this very thing for generations. 

It is sometimes called a ‘Flying 
snake,” but “Gliding snake” would 
be more correct. This peculiar 
snake lives in trees. His chief 
article of diet is a small lizard, 
which in turn lives on insects. Since 
the color of the snake is the same as 
that of the trees, it is almost im- 
possible for the lizard to see him. 
Lying quietly on one of the branch- 
es, the snake waits until a lizard,.in 
his search of an insect meal, comes 
close to him. One quick movement 
of the snake’s head, and the un- 
lucky lizard disappears from sight. 

As the insect supply is depleted, 
the lizards are forced to move on to 
another tree. Of course, when the 
lizards move, the snake must also 
move. But instead of crawling 
down his tree, and then up again 
into the next, the snake prefers to 
fly from one to another. 

This habit may be due to sheer 
laziness or it may be due to the fact 
that he does not care to come in 
contact with the “fire ants” which 
often cover the lower trunks of the 
trees. At any rate, he flattens him- 


Scampering away 


As she gathers in her food 

For a winter's day. 

Pumpkins, colored lantern bright, 
Squash of mellowed gold, 

Apples red with summer sun 

Ere the days turn cold. 

Corn and oats and fragrant hay 
In the loft on high, 


Autumn is a brown squirrel 


LUCILLE H. BECKHART 


self out by rolling forward his 
crescent shaped ribs. He then glides 
off of his branch, and into the next 
tree. As he glides through the air he 
resembles a huge dry leaf sailing 
from the tree toward the ground. 
The snake’s aim is remarkably good. 
He never misses the branch that he 
has aimed for. Of course he can not 
fly up, but must always travel in a 
somewhat downward direction. 

After landing on his_ chosen 
branch, he can with little effort 
climb a little higher, and there 
again lie in wait for his meals to 
come to him. 

The Flying Squirrel is the best 
known member of the animal family 
which travels through the air. Actu- 
ally the squirrel does not fly. It 
parachutes. Fur covered skin at- 
tached to the fore and hind legs on 
each side of the body serves the 
purpose of a parachute, and enables 
the animal to glide through the air 
from one limb to another. 

The squirrel cannot fly from the 
ground in an upward direction. Nor 
can it travel from a lower limb to a 
higher one. It must always begin 
its flight in a downward direction. 
After it has once started in this 
downward direction, it may rise 
slightly, or change its direction 
somewhat in mid-flight. 

The distances that these graceful 
little animals are able to cover in 
this manner are surprising. They 


Autumn Harvest 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Vines that drip with ripened grapes 
Blue as any sky, 
Fruits of woodlands — and of fields 


vary according to the size of the 
squirrel from 90 feet for the smaller 
animal to distances of 150 feet and 
250 feet for the larger ones. 

Fish also fly. Not all of them, to 
be sure, but the Flying-fish, by the 
aid of its greatly enlarged wing-like 
fins, is able to glide for some dis- 
tances through the air. These fish 
shoot from the water with amazing 
speed, rising one or two feet into the 
air and then flying along the surface 
of the ocean for from 400 to 500 feet. 
So rapidly do they move that it is 
impossible to tell whether they beat 
the air with their fins as a bird does 
with its wings, or just parachute 
along as the squirrel does. They 
have been known to attain a speed 
of 50 miles per hour. 

Probably the first aeronaut to fly 
by artificial means was the bal- 
looning spider. The adult spiders of 
this variety have the cannibalistic 
habit of eating the young. In self 
defense, these spiders become ex- 
perienced travelers at a very early 
age. Forced to seek new homes be- 
yond the reach of their hungry 
relatives, these spiders spin a web of 
utmost fineness. This is caught by 
the breeze, and, after tightly draw- 
ing up their legs, they clutch the end 
of their gossamer parachute, travel- 
ing with the wind and establishing 
their home wherever the breeze 
happens to drop them, 


She has garnered in 


Till the bounty overflows 
Cellar, crib and bin. 

Up the countryside she goes 
As the bright leaves fall, 
Harvesting her golden crop 
Hearing winter's call. 
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Manatee--the Sea Cow 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


Ir HAD been cold, even in 
Florida, that winter. When the 


nights were near freezing, most of 


the herd went farther South. Though 
the great sea cows look a little like 
whales, they have no blubber to 
keep them warm. 

Sharks got some of them. Mother 
Manatee couldn’t risk it. Her baby 
couldn’t swim. and with him under 
one flipper, she couldn’t swim very 
fast either. She would simply have 
to stay behind in the bayou. 

Mother Manatee was a gentle 
creature, with her small head that 
looked round because her ears were 
entirely inside. Her body was thick, 
and her fluke was a rounded tail. Her 
only hair was that on her muzzle, 
stiff hairs that made her anything 
but a beauty, but she was a good- 


Whisky, frisky, 
Hippity hop, 

Up he goes 

To the tree top! 


Whirly, twirly 
Round and round, 
Down he scampers 


natured creature. Ten feet long, she 
weighed a thousand pounds. 

Life had perhaps been too easy 
for the manatees. They could not 
fight, and they could not race from 
danger. They could hide from any 
danger that came by land, for they 
could stay under water ten minutes 
if they had to. (But the babies 
couldn't). 

This baby had been born on a 
mass of floating driftwood. Now 
while Mother Manatee submerged, 
the baby lay on the driftwood wait- 
ing for mother to give him his milk. 
He was only thirty inches long. 

He could see his mother bobbing 
up and down, up and down, as she 
grazed on the water weeds. With 
her long upper lip divided like two 
thick fingers, she would grasp the 


The Squirrel 
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Where’s 
In the shell; 
Snappity, crackity, 


weeds, pull them out of the mud, 
then rise and chew noisily. 

When it was time for his milk, she 
sat up in the water on her tail and 
drew him to her. Holding him to her 
breast tetween her flippers, she 
nursed him, like any other mammal. 

Suddenly she heard the awful 
sound of a crocodile somewhere 
near. What could she do? If it had 
been only herself, she could have 
raced out to sea, but she couldn’t 
leave the baby for the crocodile. 
She couldn’t dive deep with the 
baby in her flippers, for he would 
drown. She couldn’t even fight, for 
her broad teeth were meant only 
for chewing water weeds. 

She was, though, a creature that 
weighed a thousand pounds. She 
would do what she could. As the 
crocodile came nearer, she began 
slapping the water with her tail. 
Whack, whack! it sounded, her fluke 
hammering the water with a thou- 
sand pounds of bone and muscle 
behind each whack. It made an 
awful racket. 

Whack, whack! She was stirring up 
the mud. The bayou was now so 
muddy that the crocodile couldn’t 
see her, anyway. Whack, whack! 
[t must have sounded like another 
crocodile, a croc that wanted to 
fight. At last the crocodile gave it 
up and went the other way. 

Not till all was still did Mother 
Manatee rest in the way all sea 
cows rest, with head and tail hang- 
ing as they float. She must keep 
rested, for tomorrow was another 
day. 


Furly, curly, 
What a tail! 

Tall as a feather, 
Broad as a sail! 


his supper? 


To the ground. Out it fell! 


Author Unknown 
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An Island of Cats 


LUCILLE H. BECKHART 


“No TRESPASSING — vi- 
cious cats.” A sign like this might 
well be hung above “The Island of 
Fishing Cats” located in the South 
Pacific ocean, near Tahiti. But it is 
not necessary. A boatload of curious 
visitors will, from a distance, see 
scores of snarling spitting cats 
crouching on the water’s edge. So 
defiant is their attitude that even 
the most intrepid of sight seers is at 
once discouraged and retreats with- 
out having landed. 

The history of this unique island 
dates back over 100 years. A rat- 
infested ship was wrecked on the 
reefs near the shore. As the ship 
sank, scores of rats scurried out from 
their hiding places, and deserting the 
ship, swam to shore. At that time, 
the island was inhabited by a hand- 
ful of natives. They paid no atten- 
tion to the rats, and, left un- 
disturbed, they multiplied very rap- 
idly. Their increasing numbers soon 
annoyed the few natives to such an 
extent that the natives left the island 
rather than try to exterminate the 
rats. 

Left in peace, the rats continued 
to breed and multiply at such an 
astounding rate that the “Island of 
Rats” was brought to the attention 
of the authorities of Tahiti. The 
ordinary methods of rat extermina- 
tion were tried, without avail. Traps 
were set, but the wary rats avoided 


fern lane, 


All loaded with pops of sweet 


sugar cane; 


A Lollypop Tree stands in Frilly 


them. Poison was put out, but with 
almost human cunning ‘the little 
creatures detected it and disposed of 
it by burying it in the ground. 
Finally the distracted authorities, 
in their desperation, let it be known 
that anyone who could rid the island 
of the pests, could, as a reward, have 
the entire island for himself. 

An enterprising Frenchman was 
visiting in Tahiti and heard of the 
offer. On investigation, he found 
that every method but the simplest 
and most obvious one had been used 
Cats, he reasoned, were the natura! 
enemies of rats. Why not let them 
rid the island of the pests? So the 
modern ‘‘Pied Piper” collected about 
500 alley cats and turned them loose 
on the island. He then returned to 
Tahiti, leaving the cats to cope with 
their problem. 

A few weeks later he returned. His 
system had worked. The rat popu- 
lation was rapidly diminishing and 
the cats were becoming fat and 
sleek. Elated by his success the 
Frenchman collected his reward — 
the island — from the Tahitian 
government. 

He soon had a second inspiration. 
The location of the island made it a 
perfect place for a copra plantation 
and poultry ranch. For quite some 
time this arrangement worked out 
nicely. The copra brought in a 
satisfactory income, the poultry 


The Lollypop Tree 
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bit’s too, 


Little Joe Otter’s, and Peter Rab- 
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ranch flourished and the rats were 
almost completely exterminated by 
the cats. There was one small item 
that the Frenchman had forgotten, 
however. Cats, as well as rats, 
multiply rapidly. In an incredibly 
short time the cat population had 
multiplied and reached an unbe- 
lievably large number. In_ ridding 
the island of rats, the cats had also 
rid the island of their own food 
supply. The only thing left for the 
hordes of hungry felines to: eat was 
the poultry. Nothing could keep 
them from the chickens and in a 
very short time the poultry as well 
as the rats had disappeared. Finally, 
about 50 years ago, the owner of the 
island was also forced to leave. 

No attempt has heen made to 
control the cats. They live and 
multiply in peace. But they are no 
longer the tame cats such as we see 
about our homes. Instead, they 
have become wild and vicious. They 
will attack any human invader who 
dares to come near. In order to 
exist they have turned to the sea for 
their food. They have become expert 
swimmers and divers and _ easily 
catch any fish or crab coming close 
to the shore. The eggs of the sea 
turtle. and even the turtle itself 
falls prey to the animals. Even 
roots and berries are eaten. Their 
nests are burrows in the ground, 
made much like the rabbit burrows 
we see in the fields. 

So firecely will they fight off any 
human invader that they have been 
left unmolested and in complete 
possession of their island, 


All woodland creatures known to 


me and you. 


Not a single sweet can be found on 


this tree, 


For brother, sister, for baby or me. 


They are Johnny Chuck’s, and 
Little Jimmy Skunk’s, 


No should 
friends their tree, 


envy our furry 


No one should grumble — it’s 


Bushy tail Squirrel’s, and Jerry shop, 
Chipmenk’s; 


easy to see, 
They just cannot go to a real candy 


When they wish to lick a sweet 


lollypop! 
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Inspiration Trail 


(Follow it and enjoy treasures of verse and prose) 


Selected by ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Now Autumn’s fire burns slowly along the woods, 
And day by day the dead leaves fall and meet. 
—Allingham (1828-1889) 


Poor teachers, like poor eggs, are dear at any price. 
—Briggs 


Children never learn without interest. 
—Thorndike 


I saw old Autumn in the misty morn 
Stand, shadowless like silence, 
Listening to silence. 
— Hood 
When a man gets credit in business he gets it on his 
character. 


—J. P. Morgan 


I armed her against the censures of the world; showed 
her that books were sweet unreproaching companions 
to the miserable, and that if they could not bring us to 
enjoy life, they would at least teach us to endure it. 

~Goldsmith 

Knowledge without experience is water with no 
pitcher in which to carry it. Chinese Proverb 


PERSERVERANCE 
We must not hope to be mowers 
And to gather the ripe gold ears, 
Unless we have first been sowers 
And watered the furrows with tears, 
It is not just as we take it, 
This mystical world of ours; 
Life’s field will yield as we make it 
A harvest of thorns or of flowers. 


—Goethe 
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All the high hopes which I entertain of a more glori- 
ous future for the human race are built upon the eleva- 
tion of the teacher’s profession and the enlargement of 
the teacher's usefulness. Whatever ground of confi- 
dence there may be for the perpetuation of our civic 
and religious liberties — these aspirations depend 
upon teachers more than upon any, more than upon 
all other instrumentalities united. - Horace Mann 


When things go wrong, as they sometimes will, 
When the road you’re trudging seems all up hill 
When the funds are low and the debts are high, 
When you want to smile, but you have to sigh, 
When care is pressing you down a bit, 

Rest, if you must —- but don’t you quit, 


Life is queer with its twists and turns, 

As everyone of us sometimes learns, 

And many a failure turns about 

When he might have won had he stuck it outs 
Don’t give up tho’ the pace seems slow — 
You might succeed with another blow. 


Success is failure turned inside out — 

The silver tint of the clouds of doubt — 

And you never can tell how close you are, 

It may be near when it seems afar. 

So stick to the fight when you’re hardest hit — 

It’s when things seem worst that you mustn’t quit. 
— Unknown 


Pleasant speech, and the word that is well spoken, 
are great blessings. -—-Buddha 
All virtues have their source in etiquette. 
~-Confucious 
I am a regular churchgoer. [| should go for various 
reasons even if I did not love to, but I am fortunate 
enough to find pleasure in the midst of devout people, 
whether I can accept all their creed or not. For I find 
there in the corner of my heart a little plant called 
reverence which wants to be watered about once a 
week, —~—Oliver Wendell Holmes 


Let every dawn of morning be to you as the begin- 
ning of life and every setting sun be to you as its close; 
then let every one of these short lives leave its sure 
record of some kindly thing done for others, some 
goodly strength or knowledge gained for yourself. 


John Ruskin 


As a beauty I am not a star, 
There are others more handsome by far, 
But my face, I don’t mind it. 
For I am behind it; 
It’s the people in front that I jar. 
—Woodrow Wilson's Favorite Limerick 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 
Conducted by 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 


Here ‘you may present your problems with assurance that they will receive practical and 
intelligent consideration, YOU are invited to use the CLEARING GROUND freely. 


Question: Could you give me one or two re- 
cent helps for equipping the kindergarten? 
Answer: 1. “Education in the Kindergarten,” Foster 

and Headley, American Book, contains an excellent 

chapter on equipment. It also gives a fine list of books 
for the teacher and parent to use in the story hour. 

2. A good bulletin on equipment and supplies, ‘Nurs- 

ery-Kindergarten-Primary,” published by Childhood 

Education, Washington, D. C, (221 W. 57th St.) 
Question: I am trying to collect some materi- 
al on this subject, “A Critical Diagnosis of 
Retardation in Reading Fundamentals With 
the Application of Functional Remedial 
Techniques in a Typical Elementary Class, 
4th Grade.” 

Answer: The best chart for this I can recommend is a 
“Tabular Analysis of Suggestions on Diagnosis and 
Remedial Work.” Taken from 24th Year Book (Pages 
277-289, published by Public School Publishing Co., 
Bloomington, III.) 

Question: Would you kindly inform us 

where we could get material on our newest 

National Park, The Everglades? We would 

especially like pictures. 

Answer: A fine unit on Parks put out by Bureau of 
Publication, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
N.Y.C. No. 53, Parks, by Haycock, Grade 2, 20c. 
Other good references: 1. U. S. Department of In- 
terior, Div. of National Park Service, Washington, 
BD. C. 2. American Museum of Natural History, 
Department of Education, 77th and Central Park, 
West, New York City. 3. National Geographic So- 
ciety, 16th and M Sts., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Question: Do you have material for a unit on 

clothing that would do for the third grade? 

I am quite interested in working out a unit 

for Social Science on this subject. 

Answer: Reference Books: “How the World Is 
Clothed,” Carpenter, American Book. “Study of 
Costumes from Days of Egyptians to Modern Times,” 
Scribners. “Folk Costume Book,” Haire, A. S. Barnes. 
“Early American Costume,” Warewick-Pitz, Appleton, 
Century. “Weavers and Other Workers,” Hall, Rand 
McNally. 

Units: Teacher Lesson Units, published by Bureau of 
Publication, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
No. 74 Cotton, by Gahan, Grades 2 and 3. Clothing by 
Owings, Grade 4, 25c. No. 29 Shoes by Arey and 


Brooks, Grade 3, 25c. No. 14 Wool by Cahill, Grade 3, 
25c. 


Question: Could you please send me refer- 
ences or material that will help me in de- 
veloping a unit on Trains? 

Answer: Teachers Lesson Unit Series, ordered 
through the Bureau of Publication, Teacher’s College, 
Columbia University. No. 83 Trains by O’Dell, Grades 
| and 2, 25c. No. 1 Transportation by Hurely, Grade 3, 
25c. No. 35 The History of Transportation in U.S. by 
MacNeil, Grade 5, 25c. No. 40 Travel on Land, on 
Sea and in the Air, by Skeen, Grade 6, 25c. Poems on 
Trains: From a Railway Carriage, “Child’s Garden of 
Verse,” Stevenson. Trains, “When I Go a Traveling,” 
Tippett, Harper. The Engine, “Busy Carpenters,” 
Tippett, World Book. Shut-Eye Train, “Poems of 
Childhood,” Eugene Field, Scribner. Train Play. 
‘Busy Carpenters,” Tippett, World Book. 


Question: The primary teachers of our 
schools have heen given the job of working 
out an expanded program for a twelve year 
school. We have the social science in our 
immediate school and would appreciate any 
help you could give us. Where could we get 
material to study and how can we get ex- 
amples that have been worked out? We pre- 
fer something that has been used in the 
south. 

Answer: Would suggest writing to Bureau of Publi 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia University New 
York City for a list of Teacher Lesson Units. They in- 
clude both Social Studies or Social Science, all worked 
out, to include Travel, Clothing, Peoples, Lighting, 
etc. Trees, Parks, Creatures of Sea, Birds, Pets, Farm, 
etc. Rochester, N. Y. (Board of Education put out a 
course of study — Health and Natural Science — Kin- 
dergarten-Primary Unit, $1.25. Brockton, Mass. 
(Board of Ed.) put out excellent Primary Course in 
Social Studies. Los Angeles County Board of Educa- 
tion put out an excellent Primary Unit in Social Stud- 
ies. Scott, Foresman Co. and Row Peterson both 
publish excellent elementary science books. Other and 
general references: Classroom Teacher, Vol. 5 — ex- 
cellent work in Science. Every Day Science Projects, 
Smith, Houghton, Mifflin, New York or Boston. 
Early Steps in Science, Webb, Appleton. Plant and 
Animal Children, Torelle, D. C. Heath. 
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Silent Reading 
Tuis idea for silent reading has 


been found to work out very well in 
a third-grade class of fair-rating 
pupils. 

The children read the story si- 
lently, then make out a written 
report in the following form: 


Title 

Author 
Characters 
Main character 


Outcome — in one sentence 
This gives the teacher an excellent 
check, easily corrected. It gives 
the children a sense of being grown- 
up readers and a good start on book 
reports. It necessitates a thorough 
reading on their part; so it may be 
splendid busy work for the best 
readers, while the teacher works 
with a slow group. 
—KATHERINE E. NESBIT 


Story With A Purpose 


You MAY not think much of 
your ability as a story-teller, but you 
can both write and tell the “story 
with a purpose.” For the purpose 
is not to entertain, but rather to 
open up discussion. 

Starting with a broad topic (such 
as health, manners, or safety), 
write a short story filled with errors 
and mistakes. Warning the pupils 
that they are to watch for such 
points, begin your story. In a few 
moments you will be deep in dis- 
cussion of the very points the pupils 
had found dull when presented as 
do this and don’t do that. 

As long as the discussion pro- 
gresses along beneficial lines, you 
may let it take its course. When it 
begins to wander, stop discussion 
with the reminder, “And now to 
get back to our story.” Your meth- 
od of presentation not only gives 
you complete control: it also enables 
you to prolong the discussion period 
or cut it short to fit in with the re- 


mainder of your schedule. 
—GEORGE M. DODSON 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers Are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


Courtesy G-Men 

To effect a desirable renaissance 
of the art of courtesy, my sixth 
graders became volunteer G-men, to 
notice any act of kindness or cour- 
tesy they saw performed in school, 
at home, or en route. 

Before school, or in spare mo- 
ments, each G-man wrote a short 
report of his observations and placed 
it in a box hung near the bulletin 
board in our room. 

Two mornings a week reports were 
read to the class and discussed. 
This psychology paid dividends in 
causing the children to notice and 
correct their own faults. Good 
manners became a worth-while ac- 
quisition, and the class was an 
easier-to-live-with group! 

—AGNES E. JOYCE 


Color Game 

Flash cards with the names of 
the colors are placed at intervals 
along the chalk tray of the black- 
board. 

The teacher can begin the game 
by asking, “What color is Judith’s 
dress>”’ and then can indicate some 
child to answer the question. The 
child who is answering the question 
walks to the board, selects the cor- 
rect card, holds it up so that all can 
see, and answers, “‘Judith’s dress is 
red.” 

The child who answers the ques- 
tion correctly becomes the ques- 
tioner. The game affords excellent 


drill on color recognition. 
—HERAL G. HEDGCOCK 


A Pleasant Introduction 
To School 


For the past several years, it has 
been the custom for the children in 
my room to play host to next year’s 
First Graders some time near the 
end of the school term. 

This activity is carried out by 
having what we call “Doll Day”’ or 
“The Zoo.” If we are having “Doll 
Day” the girls all bring their favor- 
ite dolls to school and the boys a 
favorite toy. If we are having 


“The Zoo” each child brings his 
favorite stuffed animal, which is 
placed in cage or pen designated for 
that type of animal during its stay 
at the zoo. 

The little visitors are invited to 
visit school for a half day, and usu- 
ally in the morning. They are 
asked to sit at the reading tables 
and allowed to watch school in 
session for a short time. Or if they 
would rather create during this 
time, materials are placed on the 
tables for them to use as they wish. 
Then appropriate activities are car- 
ried out for the rest of the morning, 
depending on the idea being used at 
this time. If we have a zoo, we 
have fun with rhythms and songs 
about zoo animals, riddles, etc.; if 
we have “Doll Day,” an activity 
may be carried on in the “Doll 
Corner.” 

An activity of this sort provides a 
very pleasant introduction to school 
for those children who are to enter 
First Grade next year. It can prob- 
ably be worked to better advantage 
in a small town where there is no 
Kindergarten. 

—EDRA FAIDLEY 


When Indians Dance 
(From Page 31) 


ample and carry snakes in their 
mouths. 

Apparently they are immune from 
snake bites, for onlookers claim 
they have occasionally seen a snake 
coil around the arm of a dancer and 
strike. However, the priest took no 
notice whatever, and merely con- 
tinued the dance. 

Toward the end of the perform- 
ance, twelve comely Indian maids 
appear from either side, arrayed in 
dark colored blankets. They dance 
slowly toward the Snake Priests. As 
they pass the maidens sprinkle a 
little of the sacred meal on the 
dancers. 

Almost before the meal has settled 
on the brown bodies, the drums give 
a sudden burst of noise, and the 
priests throw the snakes on the 
ground in a circle of meal. 

Then, as each snake must be re- 
turned to where it was found, each 
Snake Priest gathers up a handful 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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A Harvest Game To Play 
(Test yourself) 

Under the following headings, 
Woods — Fields and Gardens, fill in 
all the names you can. Example — 
Under the heading “garden” — you 
will put the names of any vegetables 
which might grow in a garden. 

Under the heading fields — such 
names as corn, etc. Woods will in- 
clude hickory nuts, etc. 

A score of twelve for garden is 
good. 

A score of six for fields is good. 

A score of six for woods is good. 
WOODS FIELDS GARDENS 

Another Harvest Game is one 
where you check for the way in 
which fruits and vegetables grow. 
Place names under the headings 
Vines — Bush — Underground — 
On top of ground. 

Example — Potatoes would be 
placed in the underground class. 

Pumpkins would be a vine fruit. 

Score six each is a passable score. 

You will probably find a great 
many more. 

VINES BUSH 
UNDERGROUND 
ON TOP OF GROUND 


—MARGARET GODE 


Scrap Book for First Grade 


The children in the first grade 
made a scrap book of family life. 
On the first page they pasted a 
picture cut from a magazine of 
Mother. Writing under the picture, 
Mother’. On the second page they 
pasted a picture of Father cut from 
a magazine and under that picture 
writing “Father.” On the next page 
they put brother and sister. The 
next pages were for their pets, dogs 
or cats or turtles. The children not 
only enjoyed doing it but they were 
learning, too.. 

— LUELLA FEIL 


Song Sleuths 
(Game for Pupils in a Third Grade) 


Diuvive the class into two 
equal groups. Give each child on 
alternate sides a number. Two pupils 
will have Number 1, two Number 2, 
and so on. The best singer of the 
room holds the music book. He or 
she hums one of the tunes that has 
been studied during the term. If 


either of the children whose number 
is 1 recognizes, and can name the 
song, he raises his hand quickly, and 
is called upon first. If the correct 
title is given, it scores one point for 
his team. If the title is not correct, 
the leader of the other side may 
try. At the end of the game, the 
group with the most points is the 
winner. — IRENE M BOYLAN 


Moving About Quietly 


The class was very noisy as they 
changed their seats for music so one 
day I asked all of the boys to put 
on their Invisible army shoes and the 
girls to put on their soft velvet 
slippers then told them to take their 
seats for music and it worked very 


well, you couldn’t hear a sound. 
-HELEN C. LARGE 


Checking Back Work 


We use small cards to keep a check 
on work to be made up and of in- 
correct answers work-books. 
These cards are made from colored 
construction paper. When grading 
the work-book the number of the 
page on which the incorrect answers 
are found is written on the card. 
Also the number of any page that 
has not been worked. The child 
brings his card with the work-book 
to be re-checked. This saves time for 
the teacher, as she can see at a 
glance which pages are to be 
checked. If all answers are correct 
the page number is: marked off the 
card. We use this method during 
the second semester of the second 


grade. --LOLA F. TAGUE 


French Tapestries 
(From Page 5) 
in another kind of art, the silver.) 

The children were making designs 
for Colonial samplers. As they 
worked, some said, “Yours looks 
like a French Tapestry. That isn’t 
right for a Colonial sampler. Look at 
Mary’s. Her’s looks Colonial. The 
Colonial things didn’t look grand 
like tapestries.” 

**My father is buying me a history 
book that shows many costumes of 
France and other European coun- 
tries long ago. I just love to look at 
the clothes of the ladies in those 
days. So much lace and embroidery 
and jewelry.” 
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Figure Construction 
(Page 42) 

Making illustrations that depict 
the human figure are perhaps the 
most common type of art work in the 
everyday class room. Let us start 
with the little tot who first enters 
school. The teacher wishes to in- 
spire him with the wonderful possi- 
bilities of figure construction. She 
tries to show him how easy it is to 
get original results, — how to get 
effects that he has never done or 
seen before and how enjoyable it all 
can be. 

To start with, the pupils develop 
from cut paper parts issued to them, 
figures that are much like the old 
type stick figures. But, because all 
parts are separate pieces, the human 
figure can be built up in many 
kinds of attitudes, as _ standing, 
running, jumping, etc. It requires 
only a slight shove to make one 
posture take on an entirely different 
effect. 

A discussion about types of work 
or play will offer many types of 
action to illustrate. Follow this 
lesson with figures built up from 
cut paper pieces that the children 
themselves have cut. The head 
may be cut much as a Hallowe’en 
pumpkin is cut, giving the face the 
appearance of laughing, frowning, 
etc. Hair may be included. Next, 
with a body and the parts neces- 
sary, the arms, legs, hands and 
feet are added. These are all cut 
from folded paper in order to 
secure two at one cutting. The 
illustrations show two figures done 
by beginners. They didn’t know it 
was so easy! 

The next two illustrations are 
made much the same way, only 
here we consider the parts as 
clothes. The latter have been cut 
from previously hand-decorated pa- 
per. If this lesson occurs in October, 
it may be correlated with Hallowe’en 
—harvest time, a picnic, etc. De- 
tails as dogs, umbrellas, baskets, 
trees and flowers may be added. 

Cutting from hand-decorated pa- 
pers adds another distinction to the 
work. It results in an effect quite 
different from a drawning hand 
colored. Accidental details are 
achieved that no one could quite 
think out beforehand. 
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When Indians Dance 


(From Page 62) 


and hurries either to the north, 
south, east or west, where he releases 
his charges. As the snakes glide 
away he urges them to carry the 
prayer for rain straight to the Great 
Rain Power. 


Indian Teepee 
(Page 37) 


A number of these wigwams may 
be made from this simple pattern, 
making an interesting sand _ table 
set-up. 

The Indian designs may be traced 
oc drawn free-hand upon the wig- 
wam surface before it is assembled 
and then colored with wax crayon. 
if the crayon is used on material it 
will be more effective if the crayon 
is rubbed on firmly, leaving a waxy 
surface of color. 

Twigs or orange sticks may be 
used as tent poles and tied together 
firmly with cord. 


Turkey Build-up Poster 
(Page 38) 


Color the turkey brown, the rec- 
iangular base area green and the 
three parts to be assembled should 
be colored as directed. Cut out the 
parts numbered 1, 2 and 3 and 
paste them on the turkey in the 
spaces marked correspondingly. 

Mount the completed turkey on a 
stiff paper backing and then cut out. 
This turkey can be used as table 
decoration or place card. Make a 
cardboard standard or prop among 
fruits and nuts for a centerpiece. 


Safety Poster 
(Page 39) 


Walk (not run) up the stairs and 
do the same coming down. Step on 
each step and do not try skipping 
steps. It is easy to fall or stumble 
when trying to do “trick ways” of 
getting either up or down a flight of 
stairs. 

Another safety rule for stairs is 
never go up or down them in the 
dark -—- be sure and switch on the 
light first. And never litter up the 
stair steps with objects such as 
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toys, books, magazines, boxes, etc. 
— the stairway is not a storage 
space! 


COLOR THE POSTER: 
Outline the word “Slowly” 
your red crayon. Give Sammy 
brown hair, shoes, and the stairs 
could be brown also. Color Sammy’s 
cap, socks and shirt a bright red. 
His trousers could be a dark blue or 
gray. 


with 


November History 
(Page 44) 


Stories of Indian life are a special- 
ty during this month. Let us draw 
a picture of an Indian scene. A 
little preliminary discussion — will 
offer many ideas that make good 
material for illustration. 

To give the whole thing a very 
realistic effect we suggest that the 
wigwam be drawn, colored and cut 
out from a small piece of paper 
about 4 x 6 inches. Cut a slit up the 
center at the base, bend back the 
flaps. Paste a piece of brown paper 
behind the opening to effect an in- 
terior. 

Next, upon a piece of paper 9 x 12 
inches, draw the Indian scene, leav- 
ing space to paste the wigwam on as 
a final touch. The illustrations 
shown were taken from second grade 
work. Marlene has her fire built 
rather close to the tree trunk, while 
the fire in George’s picture is send- 
ing up a heavy smudge. But without 
exception, every picture will offer a 
special interest. 


Poland Poster 
(Page 45) 


Color all flesh light orange. 

The mother has a gay orange 
scarf with a dull brown coat, dull 
green dress and brown shoes. Leave 


the goose white with orange bill and 
foot. 

The little girl has a dull blue 
dress, gay apron in green and yellow 
stripes and a yellow scarf. 

The boy has a brown coat and cap 
with dull blue trousers. 

Leave the cat white and paint the 
house light gray with light brown 
thatched roof. 


College of Cducalion 


Thorough Preparation for Teaching 


Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and Upper 
Elementary Grades. Children’s demonstration school 
and observation center. On Chicago’s lovely North 
Shore, near lake. Beginning classes and specially 
designed courses for teachers and college graduates. 
Fall, Midyear and Summer Terms. 
Write for Catalog 

BAKER, Pres.. 

EVANSTON. ILL. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S | 


Kindergarten and | 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO 
LIMITE 
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Bor 812P 


146 Kendall Avenue 
Toronto 4, Ontario, Canada 


Write for Cataloque 
(Canadian Customers Only) 


Prompt Service for the Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 

For over 35 years we have represented 

Milton Bradley Company. A complete 

stock of their merchand ‘e carried in 

Kansas City, at all times 


Write ‘or Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Ine. 


922 Oak Street, Kansas City 6, Mo 


TEACHERS COME WEST. 1000's OF TEACHERS 


Supervisors and Executives needed for entire West including 


Wash., Ore. 
FREE ENROLLMENT 


Highest Salaries. 


Unexcelled Service. 


RO ICK Y MT. TEACHERS AGENCY 


Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers Agency in West 


COMPOSITE | 
CLAY 


MADEINUS «4 


-.. Plastic clay is so perfect for 
all modeling that great sculp- 
tors from St. Gaudens to the 
most eminent of today have used 


PILA URYE 


TRADE MARK 


for working models of their many famous 
masterpieces. 


Why do Experts choose and teachers use PLASTELINE? — Because 
it embodies plasticity, cohesiveness, cleanliness, durability and economy to 
a greater degree than any other modeling material. And these are qualities 
which make PLASTELINE especially desirable for classroom use. 


Always ready when taken from the box, PLASTELINE needs no prepa- 


ration. It is always plastic, _ of proper consistency to retain its shape with- 
i 


out shrinking or drooping when worked into the desired model. In basketry 
models, where fine rolled strips of clay are necessary, the marvelous cohesive- 
ness of PLASTELINE emphasizes its superiority. 

Another splendid feature which teachers appreciate is that PLASTELINE 
does not stick to the hands, insuring clean work and making its use a real 
pleasure. It is packed four quarter-pound rolls in a square tuck box and 
after using it may be re-rolled and replaced in the box, keeping it fresh at all 
times. 


MADE IN A VARIETY OF ARTISTIC 
COLORS AS FOLLOWS— 


456R Blue 456C Dark Brown 

456M Bronze Green 456B Gray Green 

456K Clay Color 456A Terra Cotta (Red) 

456J Cream Price, per pound pkg. 45c 

456Z Assorted, 4 colors, % lb. ea., Cream, Terra Cotta, 
Bronze Green, Dark Brown Price 50c 


PLASTELINE enables the teacher to teach correct color combinations 
in connection with the modeling lesson. 


Insist on PLASTELINE for your school work—specify it on your requi- 
sitions—and know the satisfaction of using the best modeling material made. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
New York: 200 Fifth Ave. Chicago: 811 S. Wabash Ave. 
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A Free Copy of DESIGN... 


for the Readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


SPECIAL ‘GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 
ISSUE” IS YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


If you’re an art-educator or a hobbyist, or if you merely 
want to keep abreast of the latest in Creative Art, we 
invite you to join us in celebrating our Fiftieth Year of 
continuous publication. Use the handy order blank 
below, or simply drop us a postal card and we will mail 
you, without obligation, a copy of the GOLDEN ANNI- 
VERSARY ISSUE of DESIGN. 


We are grateful to the thousands of teachers and hobby- 
ists in all forty-eight states and thirty-six foreign 
countries, who read DESIGN every month, and we 
wish to acquaint newcomers with the magazine that is 
standard text-source at almost every recognized Uni- 
versity and art school. So, we shall be happy to send 
you, without obligation, the ‘‘Golden Issue” at your 
request. 


SEND ME A FREE COPY OF DESIGN’S |! 
“GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY ISSUE”’ 


I understand that I am under no obligation. 


Mail to: DESIGN Magazine, Dept. AC. 
337 South High St. 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


Meet Design’s Editorial Board 


INETEEN leading Art-Educators and Craftsinen_ play’ an 
important part in DESIGNing your future i issues. They come 


from every part of the country and are top names in their various 
professions. 


DR. RAY FAULKNER, Executive Head, Dept. of Art, Stanford 
University, California. 

DR. EDWIN ZEIGFELD: National President, N. A. E. A., Director 
of Art, Teachers College, Columbia | niversity. 

MICHAEL ENGEL: Art columnist, lecturer, American Artist Pro- 
fessional League. 

DOROTHY WRIGHT LIEBES: Textile artist, teacher, writer. 

DOROTHY GRAFLY: Columnist, lecturer. 

ALVIN LUSTIG: Designer, N. Y. and Los Angeles. 

DR. JANE BETSEY WELLING: Professor, Coll. of Ed., Wayne 
University, Detroit. 

ALFRED HOWELL: Director of Art, Cleveland Public Schools. 

ALFRED G. PELIKAN: Art-Education Director, Milwaukee. 

R. GUY COWAN: Design Consultant, Onondaga Pottery, Syracuse. 

me GILMARTIN: Director of Art, Public Schools, 
Toledo. 

MARION E. MILLER: Director of Art, Public Schools, Denver. 

RUTH LAWRENCE: Director, University of Minnesota Gallepy. ° 

DALE GOSS: Art Director of Public Schools, Seattle. 

WANDA L. WHEELER: Supervisor of Art-Education, Knoxville. 

DAWN S. KENNEDY: State College for Women, Alabama. 

CLARA MACGOWAN: Professor of Art, Northwestern University. 

VICTORIA BEDFORD MITCHELL: Binney & Smith Studios, 
National Workshops Organizer. 

ANNI ALBERS: Black Mountian College, N. C. 
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